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SPANISH PENINSULAR MELODIES. | 


4 Collection of Peninsular Melodies. The English words by Mrs. 
Ilemans, Mrs. Norton, Joba Bowring, Esq. LL.D. and other emi- | 


neat Poets. The airs compiled and selected by G. L. Hodges. | 
No. London. Goulding and Aimaine. Edinburgh. Robert. | 
sonand Co. 


The music of Spain and Portugal,” says the editor of this interest- 
e work, “has been so generally admired for the originality of its | 
aracter and the sweetness of its melody, as to afford frequent ocea- | 
in of regret that some adequate specimens have not as yet been se- | 
cted from it, in order to take that place to which they are so deser- | 
diy entitled among the melodies of other countries. It is with a| 
view of supplying this deficiency that the compiler of the present | 
cork now offers to the public some of the most popular and admired | 
of which be made a numerous collection during the late cam- 

svigns in the Peninsula.” We have here fifteen new songs, all of 
vuich are more or less beautiful, and through which there breathes the 
valric and romantic spirit of old Spain. Several! of the airs are in 

e highest degree energetic and original, and almost all the acecom- | 
niments are exceedingly skilfully arranged. The words, espe- | 
ly those by Mrs. Hemans, are admirable. | 


THE MOORISH GATHERING-SONG. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Chains in the cities! gloom in the air! 
Come to the hills! fresh breezes are there: 


Silence and fear in the rich orange bowers— | 


Come to the rocks, where Freedom hath towers! 


Come from the Darro!—changed is its tone ; 

Come where the streams no bondage have known! 
Wildty end ty, foaming, they lenp, 

Singing of Freedom from steep to steep ! 


Come from Alhambra !—garden and grove ; 
Now may not shelter beauty or love ; 

Blood on the waters! death 'midst the flowers ! 
Only the rock and the spear are ours.” 


THE ZEGRI MAID. 

_ By Mrs. Hemans. | 

* The summer leaves were sighing | 
Around the Zegri maid, 


To her lone sad song replying, 
As it fill’d the olive shade.—- 


*« 


‘ Mas! for her that loveth 


Her land’s, ber kindred’s foe! 


Should a Zegri’s spirit go? 


‘From tw ce, my gentle mother’ 
I sink with shame oppress'd ; 

And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my breast.’ 

Where summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sung the Zecri maid, 

While the crimson day was dying 
In tue whispering olive shade. 


‘And for this heart’s wealth wasted, 
This woe in secret borne, 
This flower of young life blasted, 
Should f win back aught but scorn ! 
By aught but daily dying 
Would my lone truth be repaid?’ 
Where summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sung the Zegri maid.” 


_ Dust we omit to do all justice to Mrs. Norton, whose truly 
+m wl ond feminine genius is only second to that of Mrs. Hemans. 
Sere much pleased with the following specimen of her talents : 


THE BISCAYEN TO HIS MISTRESS. 
By Mrs. Norton. 


“Oh! softly falls the foot of love 
here those he worships rest, 
More gently than a motber bird, 
ho seeks her downy nest. 
And thus | steal to thee, beloved, 
Beneath the dark-blue night; 
come to our unconquer’d hills, 
For there the stars are bright. 


Ob! pleasant ‘tis to wander out, 
When only thou and I 

Are there, to speak our happy thought 
To that far silent sky ! 

The valleys down beneath are full 
Of voices and of men; 

Oa! come to our untrodden bills, 
They will not tell again. 


: The balmy air may breail: as sweet, 
With perfume floating slow ; 
But here, where thou and] may roam, 
The fresh wild breezes blow: 


| be told. 


| fact. 


| sultation was suddenly bri 





Where a Christian Spaniard roveth 





Oh! here each little flow’ret seems | 
To know that it is free ; 

The winds on our anconquer'd hills 
Are full of liberty!” 


—>— 
MY CHRISTMAS DINNER! 
Disappointments of an Unfortunate Gentleman 

Tt was on the 20th of December last that [ received an invitation 
from my friend Mr. Phiggins, to dine with him, in Mark-lane, on 
Christmas-day. I had several reasons for declining this proposition. 
The first was, that Mr. P?. makes it a rule, at all these festivals, to emp- 
ty the entire contents of his counting-house into his little dining-par- 
lour; and you consequently sit down to dinner with six white-waist- 
coated clerks, let loose upon a turkey. The second was, that I am | 


| not sufficiently well-read in cotton and sugar, to enter with any spirit 


into the subject of conversation. 
drink cape wine. 


The third was, and is, that I never 
But by far the most prevailing reason remains to 
I bad been anticipating for some days, and was hourly in the 
hope of receiving, an invitation to spend my Christmas-day in a most 
irresistible quarter. I was expecting, indeed, the felicity of eating | 
plum-pudding with an angel; and, on the strength of my imaginary 
engagement, I returned a polite note to Mr. P., reducing him to the 
necessity of advertising for another candidate for cape and turkey. 

The twenty-first came. Another invitation—to dine with a regi- 
ment of roast-beef eaters at Clapham. I declined this also, for the 
above reason, and for one other, viz. that, on dining there ten Christ- | 
mas days ago, it was discovered, on sitting down, that one little ac- | 
companimeant of the roast beef had been entirely overlooked. Would 
it be believed 7—but I will not stay to mystify—I merely mention the 
‘They had forgotten the horse-radish ! 

The next day arrived, and with it a neat epistle, sealed with violet- 
coloured wax, from Upper Brook-street. “ Dine with the ladies—at 
home on Christmas-day.”’ Very tempting, it istrne; but not exactly 
the letier I was longing for. I began, however, to debate with my- 

upon the policy of securing this bird in the hand, instead of wait- 

for the (wo thet were still hopping about the bugh, when the con- 
“ta a'close, by @ prophetic view of the 
portfolio of drawings fresh from boarding-school—moths and roses on 
embossed paper;—to say nothing of the album, in which I stood en- 
aged to write an elegy on a Java sparrow, that had been a favourite 
in the family for three days. 1 rung for gilt-edged, pleaded @ world of 





; veyed, and trembled as [« pened it. 
| matter; it was not the bette: 


|had taken tea with the author of “Junius,” 
| name—and who once asked me “ whother Mr. Munden's monument 





lancholy and delightful endurance of wrong. I sickened as I sur 
It was dated from ——, but no 
In such a frenzy os mine, raging to be 
hold the object of my adoration condescend, not to eat a custard, but 
to render it invisible—to be invited perhaps to @ tart fabricated by ber 


| own ethereal fingers; with such possibilities before me, how could t 


think of joining a “friendly party’ —where I should inevitably sit 
next to a deaf lady, who bad been, when a little girl, patted on the 
head by Wilkes, or my Lord North, she could not recollect which— 
but had forgotten his 


was in Westminster Abbey or St. Pauls?’ —I seized a pen, and pre 
sented my compliments. I hesitated—for the peril and precariousness 
of my situation flashed on my mind; but hope had still left me a straw 
to cateb at, aod Lat length succeeded in resisting this late and terrible 
temptation. 

Alter the first burst of excitement I sunk into still deeper despon 
dency. My spirit became a prey to anxiety and remorse. I could not 
eat; dinner was removed with unlilted covers. Lwentout. The 
world seemed to have acquired a new face; nothing was to be seen 
but raisinsand rounds of beef. I wandered about like Lear—I had 
given up all! I felt myself grated against the world like a nutmeg. 
It grew dark—I sustained a still gloomier shock. Every chance seem 
ed to have expired, und every body seemed to have & delightful en 
gagement for the next day. alone was disengaged—lI felt like the 
Last Man! To-morrow appeared to have already commenced its en 
reer; mankind had anticipated the future; “and coming mince-pies 
cast their shadows before.” 

In this state of desolation and dismay I called—I could not help it 
—at the house to which I had sofondly anticipated an invitetion and 


| Welcome. ‘My protest must bere however be recorded, that though t 


called in the hope of being asked, it was my fixed determmation not 
to avail myself of so protracted a piece of politeness. No: my tr 
umph would fave been to have annibilated them with an engagemeut 
medain Be inber, payable three months afier date. With these 
~ an ec itated kaock—they were stoning the plams, an: 
attend. 1 rung—how owlike « dimnes tel! | 
sounded! A girl at length made ber appearance, and, with a mouth. 
ful of citton, informed me that the family bed gone to spend the 

Christmas-eve in Porfland-place. I rushed down the steps, I hard!y 
knew whither. My first —— was to go to some wharf and inquire 

or 










polite regret, and again declined. 

The twenty-third dawned ; time was getting on rather rapidly; but 
no cardcame. I began to despair of any more invitations, and to re- 
pent of my refusals. Breakfast was hardly over, however, when the 
servant brought up—nota letter—but an aunt and a brace of cousins | 
from Bayswater. They would listen to no excuse; consanguinity re- 
quired me, and Christmas was not my own. Now my cousins keep 
no albums; and they are really as pretty as cousins can be; and when 
violent hands, with white kid gloves, are laid on one, it is sometimes 
difficult to effect an escape with aoogung elegance. I could not, 
however, give up my darling bope of a pleasanter prospect. They 
fought with me in fifiy engagements—that I pretended to have made. 
{ shewed them the Court Guide, with ten names obliterated—being 
those of persons who had not asked me to mince-meat and mistletoe; 
and I ultimately gained my cause by quartering the remains of an 
iafectious fever on the sensitive fears of my aunt, and dividing 
4 rheamatism and a sprained ancle between my sympathetic cousins. 

As soon as they were gone I walked out, saomtering involuntarily in 
the direction of the only house in which I felt I could spend a “ hap- 
py” Christmas. AsI approached, a porter brought a large hamper to 
the door. “A present fom the —, thought I; “ yes, they do 
dine at home ; they must ask me; they know that I am io town.”’ Im- 
mediately afterwards a servant issued with a letter: he took the near- 
est way to my lodgings, and I burried back by another street to re- 
ceive the so-much-wished-for invitation. I was in a state of delirious 
delight. 

I srrived—but there was no letter. I sat down to wait, in a spirit 
of calmer enjoyment than I bad experieaced for some days; and in 
less than half an hour a note was brought to me. At length the de- 
sired dispatch had come: it seemed written on the leaf of a lily, with 
apen dipped in dew. I opened it,—and had nearly fainted with dis- 
appointment. It was from a stock-broker, who begins an anecdote of 
Mr. Rothschild before dinner, and finishes it with the fourth bottle— 
and who makes his eight children stay up to supper end snap-dragon. 
In Macadamizing a stray stone in one of bis periodical puddings, I 
once lost a tooth, and with it an heiress of some reputation. I wrote 
& most irritable apology, and dispatched my warmest regards in a 
whirlwind. 

December the twenty-fourth —I began to count the bours, and ut- 
tered many poetical things about the wings of Time. Alack! no 
letter came;—yes, I received a note from a distinguished dramatist, 
requesting the honour, &c. But I was too cunning for this, and prac- 
tised wisdom for once. 1 happened to reflect that his pantomime 
was to make its appearance on the night after, and tbat his object was 
to perpetrate the whole programme upon me. Regret that I could not 
have the pleasure of Ts Mr. Paulo, and the rest of the literati to 


be then and there assembled, was of course immediately expressed. 

My mind became restless and agitated. J felt, amidst all these invi- 
tations, cruelly neglected. They served, indeed, but to increase my 
uneasiness, as they opened prospects of happiness in which I could 
take no share. They discovered a most tempting dessert, composed 
of forbidden fruit. took down “ Childe Harold,” and read myseif 
into a sublime contempt of mankind I began to perceive that mer- 
riment is only malice ia disguise, and that the chief cardinal virtue is 
misanthropy. ; 

I sate “ nursing my wrath” till it seorched me; when the arrival of 


what vessels were sterting for America. But it was a cold night—1 
went home and threw myself on my miserable couch. ta othe: 
words, I went to bed. 

Idozed and dreamed away the hours till daybreak. Sometimes | 
fancied myself seated in a roaring cirele, roasting chesouts at a blaz 
ing log; at others, that I had fallen into the Serpentine wirile skait 
ing, and that the Humane Society were piling upon me a Pelion, o: 
rather a Vesuvius of blankets. I awoke a Tittle refresbed. Alas’ 
it was the twenty-fifth of the month—it was Christwus-day! Let 
‘he reader, if be possesses the imagination of Miltou, conceive my sen- 
sations. 

I swallowed an atom of dry toast—nothing could calm the fever 
of my soal. I stirred the fire and read Zimmerman alternately. Even 
reason—the last remedy one has recourse to in such enses—came a) 
length to my relief: | argued myself into a philosophic Gt. But, un 
luckily, just as the Lethean tide within me was at its height, my laud 
lady broke in upon my lethargy, and chased away by a single word al! 
the little sprites and pleasures that were acting as my physicians, and 
prescribing balm for my wounds. She paid me the usual compliments, 
and then—* Do you dine at home to-day, Sir?” abrupt tegen’ 
she. Here wasa question. No Spanich inquisitor ever iabicts such 
complete dismay in so short a sentence. Had she given mea Sphynx 
to expound, a Gordian tangle to untwist; had she set me @ lesson in 
algebra, or asked me the way to Brobdignag; bad she desired me 
to shew her the North Pole, or the meaning of » melodrama ;~any 
or all of these I might have accomplished. But to request me to 
define my dinner—to inquire into its latitade—to compel me to 
fathom that sea of appetite which 1 now felt rashin gh my 
frame—to ask me to dive into futority, and beeome ybet of 
pies and preserves!—My heart died within me at the imopessibility © 
are . 

8 e bad repeated the question before I could collect my senses 
around me. Then, for the first time, it occurred to me that, io tlie 
event of my having no engagement abroad, my landi meant to in 
vite me! “There will at least be the two daughters,” I w d to 
myself; ‘and after all, Lacy Mutthews isa charming girl, and touche 
the barp divinely. She has a very small pretty band, I recollect; on 
ly ber fingers are so punctured by the needie—and | rather think sh: 
bites her nails. No, I will not even now give up my hope. It we 
yesterday but a straw—to-day it is bot fe thistledowa ; but I wit 
cling to it to the last moment. There are still four hours left; they 
will not dine till six. One desperate struggle, aud the peril is past 
fet me not be seduced by this last gulden apple, end I may yet win 
the race.” The struggle was made—“I1 should not dine at home 
This was the only phrase left me; for Lcould not say that “ I should 
dine out.” Alas! that an event should be at the came time so dou! 
ful and so desirable. Lonly begged that if any letter arrived, it mig 
be brought to me immediately 

The last plank, the last splinter, had now given way beneath me 
I was floating about with no hope but the chance of something almos: 
impossible. They bad “left me alone,” not with my glory, but wit 
an appetite that resembled an avalanche seeking whom it might de 
vour. Ibed passed one dinneriess day, and the half of another ; ye 
the promised land was as far from sight as ever. I recounted the 
chances | had missed. The dinners I might have enjoyed, passed in 
a dioramic view before my eyes. Mr. Phicgios and his siz clerks- 








another epistle suddenly charmed me from this stete of delicious me- 


the Clepbam beef-eaters—tbe charms of Upper Brook-street—my pre 
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ty cousins and the pantomime-writer—the stock-broker, whose stories 
one forgets, and the elderly lady who forgets her stories—they all 
marched by me, # procession of apparitions. Even my landlady’s in- 
vitation, though unborn, was not forgotten in summing up my sacrifi- 
ces. Aod for what? ' 
Four o'clock. Hope was perfectly ridiculous. I had heen walking 
upon the hair-bridge over a gulf, and could not get into Plysium atter 
alt. I bad been catching moonbeams, and running after notes of 
music. Despair was my only convenient refuge; no chance remained, 
unless something should drop from the cloads. En this last party ular 
I was not disappointed; for on looking up I perceived a heavy siow- | 
er of snow et L was obliged to venture forth; for being supposed | 
to dine out, I could not of course remain at home. Where to col 
knew not: I was like my first father—* the world was all before me. 
I flung my cloak round ine, and hurried forth with the feelings of a 
bandit longing for a stiletto. At the foot of the stairs, I siaggered 


against two or three smiling rascals, priding themselves upon their | 
vunetuality. They had just arrived—to make the tour of Turkey. | lo 
How L hated them !—As I rushed by the parlour, a single glance dis- , Conquer or perisn t 
“ | dence on high, and advance boldly to the charge 
}terrible—the Indians fooght lke frantic men, stimulated at once by | have been received at the capitals of Turkey, P 


closed to me a blazing fire, with Lucy and several lovely creatures in 
a semicircle. Fancy, too, gave me @ glimpse of a sprig ol misieloe— 
{ vanished from the house, like a spectre at day-break 

How long I wandered about is doubtful. At last I happened to 
look through a kitchen-window, with an area in front, and saw a vil- 
lain with a fork in bis hand, throwing himself back in tis chair choked 
with ecstacy. 


be swallowing a bit of Paradise, and criticising its flavour This was 


too much for mortality—my appetite fastened apou me like an alli | 


gator. I darted from the spot; and only a few yards farther, dis- 
cerned & house, with rather an elegant exterior, and with some ham 
in the window that looked perfectly sublime. ‘There was no time for 
consideration—to hesitate was to perish. I entered; it was indeed 
‘a hanquet-ball deserted.” The very waiters had gone home to their 
friends. There, however, [found a fire; and thereto suuw up all 
wy folly and felicity in a single word—I piven! 
—~—_—- 


% LIFE OF CORTES. 


" The Life of Hernan Cortes. By Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. 


Constable's Miscellany, XLIX. 


Cortes was a wonderful character; and we are happy to find a 
Spanish pen employed on the task of rendering him and his actions 
tamiliar to the mass of English readers. With a leaning towards his 
hero, Don Telesforo has sought every fact that could illustrate his 
adyenterous career; and, by citing his authorities, has shown that be 
was both a laborious and a faithful biographer. But it is not our pro- 
vince here to sift the question—to decide it Cortes were cruel or poli- 
tic,—rathless or ambitious,—a demon or a demigod,—if his fanits 
were those of the age to which he belonged, or peculiarly his own,— 
or if his abilities and good qualities elevated him to superior fame, or 
failed to counterbalance the atrocities which marked bis conquests 
in the New World. Suffice it to tell, that the author bas presented us 
with a picturesque account of his early life, of his —- of Mexi- 
co, and of the subsequent events of bis voyages and death. We 
shall adduce only one extract, to show how well the work is executed. 
After the disastrous retreat from Mexico, the firmness and perse- 
verance of Cories were put to the severest test. 

So vast a calamity deeply wounded the beart of Cortes; and, 
despite his magnanimity of soul, he could not restrain the tokens of 
his affliction, In a gloomy mood he sat down upon a stone in Popot- 
Ja; and there, as be cast a mournful look on the shattered remnants 
of his army, and reflected on the brave companions and the friends 
he had lost, the tears of sorrow flowed unrestrained down his coun- 
tenance. The death of Velazyuez de Leon affected him deeply; for 
in that brave young man he lost not only one of his mostable officers, 
buta deat and devoted friend. But to past disasters be was to add 
the gloomy anticipation of future calamities; he beheld many of his 
soldiers wounded, others enfeelled with fatigue, and all dejected with 
their recent catastrophe. Cortes, however, felt the necessity of fresh 
exertion; and, whilst bis heert was breaking with ‘hace. to 
form the ranks; and his soldiers, to use the words of n, ob- 
served with satisfaction, ‘ that, while attentive tothe d of a gene- 
ral, he was not insensible to the feelings of aman.’ Amidst so many 
disasters, however, he felt a comfort in seeing that his gallant eeptains, 
Alvarado, Sandoval, Olid, Ordaz, Davila, and Lugo, were alive, and 
that the faithful Dona Marina, and the interpreter Aguilar, as well as 
the venerable father Olmedo, had also escaped destruction. Hernan 
Cortes, though powerfully agitated by such # accumulation of mis- 
fortunes, with greatness of soul which nature bestows ‘upon few, 
now smothered his rising sorrow, and applied all the energies of his 
mind to devise means for the protection of his followers. Ali the 
a was in arms against them. To take shelter from an 
immediate attack, he accordingly directed his march to Otoncaipoleo, 
a temple which stood upon a rising ground, nine miles westward 
trom Mesico, and which was afterwards converted into the celebrated 
sanctuary, or chapel of our Lady of Remedios, or of suceour. De- 
tached parties of the enemy attacked the Spaniards in this shelter 
during the day; but they were uniformly repelled by the vigilance of 
the ehief, as well as desperate courage of his soldiers. Cortes natu- 
rally conceived that he could not expect to keep for any considerable 
time his position, as the whole surrounding country would soon flock 
to an assault, which he could | hope es ta withstand 
deprivedas he was of artillery. ‘Tlascala was the only place which 
seemed to offer a safe retreat in this emergency; but that city lay at 
« great distance, and in a covirary direction. Besides, be well anti- 
cipated that the Mexican army would already be assembled in the 
road to cut off this last resource. Whilst he was deliberating with 
Lis officers, a Tlascalan offered to conduct the army through by-paths 
and secret defiles to hisown country. The Spaniards undertook this 
toilsome march through a dreary and barren country, in some parts 
marshy, in others rugged and mountainous; in all thinly inhabited, 
and scarcely cultivated. The hardships which the Spaniards endured 
in (heir progress were as severe as they were prolonged. During six 
days that they marched without intermission, they were constantly 
harrassed and annoyed by flying bodies of the Mexicans. An incessant 
and painful wateh, an undaunted resolution, could alome guard them 
trom (heir numerous attacks. Nor were these the only calantities which 
they had to encounter; others of a still more painiul nature assailed 
them on every side, and became daily more insupportable. To the dan- 
gec of uninterrupted conflicts, and to the toils of an incessant march, 
they had to add the evils of « barren country, from which they could 
gather no provision, being obliged to silence their craving appetite 
with the roots of the earth, berries, and other wild fruits. yhen they 
arrived at Zacamolco, they were reduced to such utter famine and 
eistress, that they eagerly devoured a Lorse which had been killed (hat 
very day by the enemy. The Tiascalans threw themselves on the 
ground, NC piteously the assistance of the gods, while they fed 
upon the berbs o 
midst of such numerous and appalling distress, there was One consi- 
deration to support the sinking spirits of the Spaniards. Whilst sub- 
jected to incessant dangers from the enemy, aud whilst labouring un- 
der the combined calamities of thirst, hunger, and fatigue, they ob- 
served the looks of their magnanimous leader undaunted, and his 
fortitude vasbaken at those dire reverses of fortune. His mind 
appeared equal to every dificulty —his {rame adequate to any exer- 
tioo. He seemed to find new resources in his own breast against the 
repeated blows that conspired to overpower him ; and, far from bend- 
ing beneath the oppressive weight, resolutely struggled against the 
unaatural pressure. The soldiers saw this; and the noble conduct of 
their general produced a corresponding influence upon their own. 
On the sixth day of the march, Cortes arrived near Utompan, and he 
observed several flying bodies of Ladians, who, amidst other terms of 


Another was feasting with a vraver air; be seemed to 


She Albion. 





robLers, to receive the reward of yourcrimes!”’ An extensive valley 
was soon expanded to the view; and iar asthe eye could reach, a 
thick mass of armed warriors appeared. Tuis prodigious army was 
composed of the soldiers of Mexico, ‘Tezcoco, and Tlacopan, and 
headed by the nobility of the country. Whilsta detachment of Indi- 
ans had harassed the Spaniards in the rear, all the rest of this innd- 
inerable multitude bad proceeded directly to the plains of Otompan, 
which they anticipated the enemy must pass in their progress to 
‘Vlascala. At this formidable prospect, the Spaniards were no less 
astonished than alarmed. Even the stoutest hearts began to droop, 
and every one surmised that the moment of tuei¢ doom was approach- 
ing. Cortes saw the urgency of bold, prompt, and desperate exer- 
tion; and without allowing the minds of Lis men to speculate on the 
extent of the threatened danger, he qormed the wretched remains of | 
his army, flanking the wings with the f@w horsemen be could still com- | 
mand. Thea, with a took of animation, and a voice full of enthu- 
siasm, he cried aloud,—* The moment is arrived when we must either 
Castitians, arouse your spirits, place your confi- 
The conflict was 








| 


superstition and revenge—the Spaniards used the giant efforts of brave | 
buman nature on the borders of deejair, The small but compact | 
battalion of Cortes broke several times through the anwieldly and | 
mascy multitudes that covered the plain. But this wrs of little avail, 
for whilst one side was routed and dispersed, another tormidable body 
charged the Spaniards from a different quarter. The exertions of | 
desperate courage, and the patience of fortitude, were inadequate odds | 
against the renovated charges of enemies, all equa'ly ferocious, and | 
equally fresh for the encounter. After four boars’ fierce engagement, | 
Cortes beheld with dismay his army decreasing, and the rest of his 
followers almost unable to continue the contest, through exhaustion 
| and loss of blood. It was now he recollected to have heard that the 
Mexicans were thrown into confusion when they perceived their ge- 
neral slain, and the standard borne away by the enemy. He formed 
the daring attempt of trying the perilous expedient as a last resource. 
He perceived Cihuacatzin, the General of the Indian army, arrayed 
| in a rich habit, bearing a gilded shield, and carried on a litter by some 
| of Lis soldiers. ‘The standard was tied to bis back, and was seen 
| some feet above his head. A select body of warriors were appointed 
' to guard this sacred emblem, as well as the illustrious bearer. Cortes 
| resolved to strike the desperate blow, and desired bis brave com- 
| panions, Alvarado, Sandoval, Olid, and Davila, to follow close, and 
protect him from attack; whilst he himself, with a few resolute men, 
rushed forward, and plunged, with heedless impetuosity, amidst the 
thick inass of his enemies. He seemed to have collected all the ener- 
| gies of his mind, all the powers of his frame, for that decisive attempt. 
| He overthrew the enraged foes that opposed his headlong career; and 
being efficiently seconded by nis companions, he at lengtt reached the 
| centre of the army where the standard was seen. I a moment he 
came up to the General, and with one stroke of his lance stretcbed 
!him on the ground. One of the brave and self-devoted Spaniards 
who accompanied Cortes in this daring exploit, quickly alighted from 
his horse, wrenched the standard from the possession of Cihuacatzin, 
and put anend to hislife. The enemy, discouraged by this reverse, 
were soon thrown into confusion, while the almost despairing Span- 
iards, feeling their hopes suddenly revived, rushed to the conflict with 
fresh vigour, routed and pursued the foe, and achieved one of the most 
splendid victories recounted in the conquest of the New World.” 

This example is quite sufficient to siow the manner in which Don 
Telesforo de ‘Trueba has exerted himself to afford an animated history 
of the great struggles and vicissitudes of Cortes;—and we should 
here lay down our pen, but for the opportunity of one remark on the 
strange turns of human fortunes. The hero Cortes was created Mar- 
quis del Valle, and another of the most famous Spaniards, Gonzalo de 
Cordova, achieved, by his victories, not only the title of Duke of 
Terranova, but the sobriquet of ‘the great captain :''—it is curious to 
state, that both titles, the Marquisate of Cortes and the Dukedom of 
Gonzalo, are at this day united in the person of an obscure indi- 
vidual, residing ia Italy, and without a possession in Spain, or an 
claim, that we-are aware of, to public estimation. Sic éransit 
gloria—— 





——. 
THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION SOCIETY. 
From the New Monthly Magasine. 

We consider it due to the society, or institation, by whose assiduity 
the mines of Orieotal literature have been thrown open to the gaze of 
the Western world, to give such a sketch of its origin as we have 
been able to collect, that the public may appreciate properly the spi- 
rited efforts of the learned individuals who compose the Oriental 
Translation Committee, and the liberal and munificent patronage with 
which its illustrious and enlightened subscribers lave fostered its in- 
cipient labours. We believe that the idea of forming a society for the 
purpose of making, and procuring to be made, translations of Oriental 
works, hitherto unedited, originated with Colonel George Fitzcla- 
rence, (well known as the ingenious author of ‘A Journey overland 
from India to England,” “ Essay on Muhammedan Mercenaries, em- 

loyed in Christian Armies,” &c.) and that long before it was matured 
in shape or design, be proposed a rough; ‘zn to his friend Sir Gore 





; : { tion, will receive the approbation of this meeting. 
that earth on which they lay prostrated, But in the | lar wish that the statement they now present to the subscribers may 


Ouseley, who greatly approved of it, and promised his subscription 
and warmest support. In time, having engaged the active co-opera- 
tion of Sir George Staunton, Sir Alexander Johnston, Mr. Professor 
Lee, of Cambridge, Mr. Colebrooke, and other learned Orientalisis, 
the plan was discussed at the meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which, like a fond parent, encouraged the attempts of tbe infant scion, 
generously gave it the use of its house and library, and nobly ceded 
to it an annual donation of one hundred guineas from the Honourable 
East India Company. Thus the Oriental Translation Committee ac- 
quired a form and a name, and Sir Gore Ouseley was called from the 
country and requested to accept the office of chairman, which his 
long residence in the East, and intimate knowledge of many of its 
languages, most happily qualified him to fill with credit. Through the 
unceasing and zealous exertions of Colonel Fitzclarence, subscriptions 
poured in, and enabled the Committee at once to commence the cul- 
ture of aa interesting field of literature, hitherto nearly locked up 
from our hemisphere. On the 7th of May, 1828, the first general 
meeting of the Oriental Translation Fund took place at the Royal 
Asiatic Society's bouse, which we cannot better describe than by giv- 
ing afew extracts from the report then read by the chairman, Sir Gore 
Ouseley. 

‘The members of the Oriental Translation Committee, in meeting 
the members of the Royal family, the nobility, and gentlemen who 
have subscribed funds tor the translation aod printing of interesting 
Oriental works, indulge the hope that their preliminary proceedings, 
and the regulations they will have the honour to submit for considera- 
It is their particu- 





| be received as an account of the proceedings of an institution still in 
| its infancy, and not less requiring time than fostering care to bring it 
}to maturity. The members of the Committee being individually 
interested in Oriental pursuits, and being also highly gratified by the 
liberal support their plan has received, have a double incentive to 
exertion, and hope, by their collective endeavours, to add considerbly 
to the stock of information respecting Asia, which Europe now pos- 
sesses. They feel assured that time alone is required to prove that 
the generous support of the subscribers will lead to important results ; 
and that the confidence reposed in their zeal has not been misplaced. 
Their srrangements, however, cannot be considered complete, until 
correspouding Committees have been established in various parts of 


| Minishing the expense of printing by the assistance 


| sought every means of communicating with Euro 


| ‘Lhe majority, however, of these communications has bee 


May 99, 
contumely aud indignation constantly cried out—* Advance, advance, | fact that little more than four months have ela 


tion, they are not able to report having made a their form, 


feel anxious, however, to make the subs . + ‘ 
they have done up to the present ime, aad anne win ee? 
tions, eg my and hopes. The Committee have ns future j 

im stating that the most liberal support has been pth eve, Salisfeer,,, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, not onl by their allowin preg is } 
business tu be transacted in their ouse, but also be e Commiticy 
transfer to the Oriental Translation Fund of wt ed handson, 
india Company's anunificent annual subscription pnourable Baw 
guineas, The English Universities have ex bieené One bundre, 
disposition towards the undertaking, and received in —- fatoun, 
manuer the hopes expressed by the Committee, of pe “ay 
* prably ¢ 
presses. Although essentially assisted by the calightansa Universi, 
great literary bodies in England, the attention of the C Views of ih, 
been directed to obtaining aid from distant quarters sentnltiee bes 
coufidently hope that another annual meeting will wae aad the 
the comaiunication of gratifying accounts from y Oe Wilko 


Sn aot ~ ari ‘ 
jand Africa. Considerably within a year copies of OUS part of 4. 


the PPOSPEctys y 
rsie. Be 
Barbary States, and by the numerous consuls sad wert and th. 
isting on the Eastern and Southern shores of the Mone firm: 
The opportunity offered by the intimate connexion of ten 
with Asia has been engerly embraced by the Committee, wha 
’ 0 ha 

in its most inland countries. The Presidencies of oda ree” 
from which prospectuses will be forwarded to every Indian Centr 
to the confines of the Punjab, Tibet, and China; ever ° “res . 
hoped, awakening among our distant countrymen a ides me : 
known to the learned in Europe, throuzh the means off rome 
Committee. Intimations of our object will also be fory ns by 
mart and settlement of the Eastern wcean, exteading to the to ere: 
tant havens of its Archipelago, and tothe coasts of China end Jy 

“The various Missionary establish ments, whetber ip Indi _ 
tine, the Caucasus, or the Malayan peninsula, and the pay 
employes of the Russian Government, extending along the p = 
southern frontier of the Russian empire to the urther limits 1K, > 
schatca, will also be made acquainted with our existence sad obien 


n addresse 
principa 
r (ruly tha 


to natives of Britain; and it is from them the Committee 
expect co-operation and support, in the attainment of thei 
tional object. 

“Letters have been addressed to the Governor-General of Ind 
the Governors of Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Prince of Wales's Isis " 
and Mauritius, and the Presidents of the Literary Societies at . 
three Presidencies and Ceylon, proposing the formatiun of Come: 
ponding Comwittees, to consist of the principal Oriental schols 
residing in or near Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Columbo ion 
‘Town, and Port Louis. a 

“ The Committee have great pleasure in informing the subscriber 
that they received from Lord Willian Bentinck, Governor-Gener 
of India, before his Lordship’s departure, the most gratifying assuray 
ces of his Lordship’s intention to forward their views (o the um 
extent of his power, on bis arrival at Calcutta. 

“ Although zeal and efficiency may be confidently expected (rom 
all the Committees in Asia, it is impossible not to contemplate wits 
peculiar satisfaction the auspices under which the Comagentiog Com 
mittee will be formed at Bombay. 

“ Few gentlemen occupying stations of anthority and infuerr 
possess soch means of effectively assisting the Committee as Sir Jow 
Malcolm, whose Oriental learning, and activity in promotion 0 
knowledge, are brilliant examples for every person, not only under 
his owo, but also under every other Indian Government, to ender 
vour to imitate. 

“It is now the agreeable duty of the Committee, to announce io 
the subscribers the encouraging prospects which have been create! 
by their munificent support. The prosperous state of their funds, the 
advantages presented by the English Universities, and the Royal Av 
ig Socie , and the gratuitous aid tendered by many Orientals 

arvant the belief that the subscribers, in addition to enjoying th: 
hostour of fostering an important branch of learning, and rescuing the 
national character from the charge of neglecting Orieptal literatur, 
we annually receive books greatly exceeding their subscriptions 
value. 

“The Committee are desirous to avoid attributing too much effert 
to their labours, but they feel bound to state that they know that tis 
circulation of their Prospectus has already stimulated some individow: 
to undertake translations of Oriental works, and has attracted moc! 
attention to Asiatic literature. 

“ The inquiries of the Committee have already brought to lic 
several translations which bad long remained unnoticed; and (bes 
bave received a valuable collection of Oriental manaseripts, whic 
were collected by the late Sir Charles Malet, Bart. daring his re 
dence in India, and presented to them by bis son, Sir Alexander w 
a. Bart. as soon as he was informed of their establishment »! 
objects. P 

“Although, in selecting works for publication, the Committ’ 
principal object will be to increase historical and general informa" 

et, in order to meet the taste of every class of the subscribers they 

ave considered it proper to bave some works of fiction (ransele’ 
particularly as the East has furnished many bighly-interesting 9°" 
mens of that species of literature, if even it is not the parent cowl 
of apologues and romances.” é onli 
© meeting was attended by a great many illustrious and 
persons, as celebrated for their love of literature as their rank & 
taleats; andin the absence of H.R. I. the Duke of Susset, a | 
sioned by illness, H. R. H. the Prince Leopold of Sase Cobar it 
the ehair, and conducted the business of the day with equal urbe) 
and ability. ; . 

After the Right Hon. the Chairman of the Committee (Sir 6" 
Ouseley) had finished reading the Report, resolutions, Ist. ee rat 
ing the appointment of the Committee; 2d, of adopting ¢ 
of the Committee, and approving and confirming their proe te 
3rd, of confirming the regulations of the Oriental Translation 
mittee ; 4th, of offering the grateful thanks of the Meeting '0 i 
H. the Duke of Clarence for his zealous patronage of wk de 
of requesting Sir Hutton Cooper. Bart. to become A es 
fund; 6th, of requesting Colone! Fitzclarence to Looky yy ie 
of offering grateful thanks to the Royal Asiatic rears. 
of their house, and their liberal transfer of one buodred gui te 
tion from the Hon. East India Com my are yew 
ceedings, prospectus, and regulations for distribu Bete 5 
ing eo thenks. of the Meeting to H. R. H. the or ooo 
his kind intention of presiding; 10th, of offering yar jastiteto™ 
Fitzclarence, for bis zealous exertions in favour of Vie ‘ 
Lith, tbat the Earl Spencer should be added to the thanks f 
the Oriental Translation Fund; and 12th, the a ondescondtt 
Meeting to H.R. H. Prince Leopold for his able an = : 
conduct in the chair—were severally put and oan * carried 
distinguished noblemen aod gentlemen, and onary were 2" 

On the 30th of May, 1829, the subscribers and _ a bee of 
called together at the Royal Asiatic Society $ Pe year, Elied 2 
greater assemblage of rank and talent, thaa that r; Guvseg wes 
rooms to overflowing. H. R. H. the Duke of © th his eae! ® 
chair, and conducted the business of tbe meeting wesaies, in the # 
ty and gracious condescension. It was easy to io the Como" 
mated countenance of the Right Hon. yore about to read © 
(Sir Gore Ouseley), that the report which be was Sot i sais 
tained that which would give unmised et terary societies bet * 
We have often attended the assemblies of 1 2 
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ial 








Asia, and are actively engaged in the execution of the plan developed 
ia the prospectus. Under these circumstances, counected with the | 
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nesily confess that it never bas beem our good fortune 
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a Tye Alvion. 


n the 30th of May, | of the reefs, which estend several miles off the entrance of the Sague- 
nay on one side, and those of the Red Island on the other. The meet- 

‘odd jadge, our feelings of gratification and delight were | ing of the ebb tides out of the Saguenay and the St. Lawrence, to- 

as fur as we co ne of the whole assembly. gether with the interruptions they receive from reefs, causes them to 
g auisoe with noticing the appointment of efficient correspond. set iu various directions, but with increased violence, and sometimes 

Tee Repo ttees at Calcatta and Madras, through the zealous immediately across the river, In short, the dangers of this channel 
ing Oriental ae Governor-General Lord William Bentinck, the | have obtained it the appellation of the Scytla and Charybdis of the 
cm pereten shen Rombold Lushington, Governor of Madras, and | St. Lawrence, and many a fine vessel by means of this current has 
Kigat Hoa. “ ty of Calcatta, and stating that the absence of Sir | been driven on the reefs in north-east gales, with their usual accompa- 
tae Asati aan A Bombay prevented the necessary communications | himents of snow, rain, and fog, in the months of October and Novem- 
y un Malco sideney proceeds, with feelings of legitimate satisfac- | ber, from thence carried off by the rapidity of the tide, and sunk in 

e a ais atiention of the subscribers to the first fruits of their deep water never to be heard of more. low different was the scene 

to ste age,—to five translated works. They say, “ they are | before us; not a cloud appeared to veil the splendour of the noon-day 

- = 4 in ‘having the good fortune, through the kindness of the | sun; the wind lad nearly died away, and all was still and calm around 

ery e one os to. comuence their labours with so curious a} us, save where some half concealed rock, forming a barrier to the 
Res eT ws Travels of Ibn Batata.” That translation, although | tide, disturbed the glassy surface of this majestic river. 

vork e+ allt of the Travels of the Mohammedan Marco Poio,| The destination of our vessel was Gaspe, but we had also to stop 

tee heer eath century, gives an accurate idea of the extent and | in our way down at the Saguenay, and accordingly directed our 

“ { the complete work, which, unfortunately, is not to be | course for the little harbour of Tadousac, at its entrance. The wind 

terest ( - ¢ ‘ . a . “4 . : . 

oo a ane library in Europe. The Committee, however, have | now entirely failed us, our sails lay in idle folds against the masts, the 
oar ito hope that their endeavours to obtain a copy of the | flood tide was strongly opposed to our course, and we were close off 
cdeed original will be crowned with success. | Red Island, but foriunately at about one-third of a mile from it on its 
Tee 4 itubiography of the Emperor Johangueir,’ presented to | south side, the only part where anchorage could be obtained. We 
r = rittee by Major Price, the indefatigable author of the ‘ Me- | were therefore obliged to drop our anchor, to prevent drifting back on 

eo r z Principal Events in Mohammedan History,’ can only be | the reefs, and to wait the next wind before we could attempt to gain 

al with the Memoirs of the Emperor Baber. 7 ‘he Commitiee | the harbour of Tadousac. About half an hour after we had anchored 
that the subserivers will agree with them in considering this book | the ebb tide ade, not gradually, buton a sudden Our vessel obeyed 
+ jees curious than valuable, as it lays open to our view uot only | its impulse, and to say she merely swung round to it, would convey 
. 4 | y oceupations of Asiatic prince es, but, occasionally, even their | no idea of its force ; ste literally flew round to present her stem toa 
ph n vaghts and feelings: and enables us to contrast their actions oe at the rate of six miles and a half per hour, although 
1 Rihns » of the princes of Earope, at i sha - | it Was the time of the weakest neap tides 
vinions With those of Lue princes ol Eucope , at its most charac jt t \ say 

oy / aie ‘ | Having embarked with the express purpose of seeing as much as 
Tt Ealeees tracedy which Mr. Davis has kindly given to the Com- | possible of the St. Lawrence, curiosity prompted a desire of visiting 
tee (or publication, is distinguished from ‘the Orphan of Chaouy,’ | the much dreaded Red Island, and the continuance of our calm be- 
1 «Phe Heir in Old Age,’ the only two other drainatic pieces hith. / befriended our design. We entered our boat for this purpose, and 
re translated from Chinese into English, by its dignified simplicity, | W hile making rapid progress towards its shore, gazing steadiastly on 

tthe entire absence of all degrading and revolting images. | he drift timber with which it was covered, the carpenter of our ves- 
“Phe ‘Travels of Macarius,’ tor which the subscribers are indebted | sel, Who was a veteran among the St. Lawrence navigators, told us 
the learning of Mr. Balfour, furnishes many curious details relating | he had been on (his island under very different circumstances from 
the ceremonies of the Greek church, and accounts of countries | the present + having been wrecked on tin a large merchant ship, io 

e peculiarly interesting at the present period, through the mili- the month ot November a few years before. The vessel was dashed 

yperations that wre being carried on in the eastern part of | to pieces on the reef in a snow-storm, and every article on board was 
ost. She was conveying settlers to Quebec, and their little property, 
on which was founded all their future prospects, lay buried in the 
sea. The hand of Providence, however, befriended them, for the 
vessel had struck during the ebb tide, and as the water receded from 
the reef, they were enabled (in all ninety-ove persons) to reach the 
sore. Here they remained three Jong cays and nights entirely des- 
litute of provisions or water, and exposed, ill-prepared, to the incle- 
mency of the weather, at a period when the ground was covered with 
snow. Shelterless, and threatened with all the borrors of starvation, 
they endeavoured to sustain nature on wild pea-plants, or whatever 
roots they could find, and sought protection from the intensity of the 
cold in holes, which ebound on the surface of the island. In vain 
Neumann of Manich. they searched for water. ‘Three had already fallen under the calamity, 

The very interesting account next brought to notice of a native of | and the rest were fast approaching the termination of their sufferings, 
—_ ae any eed —— Beg, who ts to ey the history of | _ a roe ar W oy 4 — — for nc, ep coy 
the Khans of (the Crimea, under the auspices of the Sommittee, wa | rived, and took them off to Quebec. even another day and few hac 
hall not @l present touch upon, until we have an opportunity of re- | been left to tell of their escape. Our informant led us to the part of 
iewing the work itself; not have we time or space to notice the very | the island where his three companions were buried, and without 

ious fact incidentally mentioned of another native of Persia, | difficulty pointed out their graves. A few wild plants half concealed 
Mirza Mohammed Ibralin, type center | ones in preparing for | “+ a they _ not — = 7 — © eab's 

s countrymen a translation of Herodotus into Persian, wom an ie story exciled our interest the more, from being related by one 
English version. of the survivors, and near the spot where the disaster anpenee: 

Fora similar reason (want of time and space), we shall forbear at ior was suis ate tale of wes ; thors more recently ba shared 
present fo touch on the merits of the works now in the préas. jare- fate. ‘The fragments of ship-timber, masts, sheeves, ard cor 
paring Yor publication. or even to give a list of them, but content our-'| dage, which lay scattered on the shore, served but to confirm the sad 
elves wih stating that, exclusive of the five works already printed, | reality. : 

vid in the hands of the subscribers, the Oriental Translation Com-| We were meditating on these spoils of the storm os we uncon- 
wittee have six others in the press, and twenty-eight in progress of sciously strayed over the island, reflecting on the insignificant efforts 
\ranslation or promised. of man to contend with the fury of the elements, when a signal from 

‘The Report notices the rewards given to the learned translators of | thé vessel burried us on board. A breere had sprung up; it was now 
the different works,and concludes thus:—* The Committee, in con- | blowing steadily from the northward, and our vessel was shortly agvia 

iding the report of their proceedings during the past year, return under sail. The direction of the wind, and the rapidity of the tude, 
\\eir cordial (hanks to the subscribers for the confidence that they | would not allow of our approaching the Saguenay. Even had we 
nave placed in them, and which, they trust, has not been unworthily | beea close under the northern shore it would not have ay ailed us, for 

ved; and express their hope and belief that at (he next anniversary blowing in the direction of the stream, this wind ar gee to “po 
ey will have the pleasure of reporting having made still greater | its course. We were therefore contented to leave the Saguenay unt 
rogress in the attainment of the objects for which the institution was | on our return to Quebec, and kept our course down the river for 

‘ablisbed, than they bave made during the year that is past. Gaspe. 

Tue Commitiee cannot close their report without fearlessly pre- Our vessel had the character of being the swiftest sailer on the 
cting that, should they Le aided by a continuance of your patronage | river. She was a fine schooner of 120 tons, and to use @ seaman’s 

é support, they will be able to raise this Institution to a level with | phrase, was “ well found.” Her captain knew a ——- 
“e most powerlul literary societies in Europe.” her; he was a steady skilful seaman, and bad gained considerable ex- 

— . perience in the navigation of the river. She was his favourite ey 7 

Tel on 7 "6 y ; and knowing the goud qualities of both, we felt no apprehensions or 
SCENERY IN THE ST. LAWRENCE. our safety, although in a fickle and changeable climate. The banks 

lhe distressing circumstances attending the recent wrecks on the | of theriver, as we passed swiftly down, gradually receded from each 
ad of Anticosti, in the river St. Lawrence, are among the too fre- | other, aad were now more than twenty miles epart. The northern 
entevents of this description, which from the degree of suffering | shore is, in general, formed of a high and magnificent 4 of coun- 
‘ney prodaced, will make a lasting impression on the mind of every jtry, terminating abruptly in broken and —— cliffs, which in 
one a eee with them, but more particularly among our Quebec ee parts overbang the — = — —_ Oe hotght _— 

‘cers. Itistoo true, that not a winter passes without the loss of ene appearance to the eye, being of @ moderate heigim, an 

} ‘ , 
ae vessels on the precipitous shores of this inhospitable island ; one | stadded here and there with straggling groups of ene a 
s peculiarly destitute of all manner of protection to the tempest- | habitations of the Canadian peasantry. ‘These are of all others a 
“wen bark, and whose desolate and overhanging cliffs threaten de- | most contented class of people. Ileedless of the passing events in 

Tuction in its most appalling form. The wreck-strewed reefs of this | the busy world, they cultivate the ground which they have inherited 
wand, the ill-formed graves of shipwrecked mariners, tel! of its dan- | from their fathers, attend the business of their farm, and know no 
§ Sat each returning spring to those who pass it on their way to | other wants beyond those which it supplies 4 
tachec, and forcibly bring to their minds a recollection of a narrow Our progress dowa the river was uninterrupted. We left the dan- 
. ty ol wher SS eens of the unhappy fate of some iriend eprous — of ow ge to — a oa a be Gea 

a ist its shore. ore, (hat we might pass 8s near aS pors * : 

he silvery spires of Quebec* were glittering in the first rays of the | thereby have less difficulty in getting into the harbour. The ines- 
‘ormag sun, When our little vessel was gliding down the river before | baustible fisheries of the St. Lawrence are well known; but the re- 

ive westerly breeze in the beginning of lastsummer. As we passed | sources of Gaspe in this particular, place it among the principal of its 

llare Istands, we were naturally led into the above reflections | harbours. We had no sooner opened a view of the Cape, than we were 
S€ appearance of their half covered reefs. The weather continued | astonished at the vast number of boats which were employed in this 

* asthe day advanced, the morning breeze gradually died away, and | business. Such was their number, tbat the sea was scarcely discerni- 

_ peacefal waves of the St. Lawrence played wantonly on the reefs, ble among them, and seemed literally alive. The principal fish taken 
, pple 97 wor of . at ing ape — ¢ oe reluc- | is ctor we. . hen ones en ie Gee a 
: Wards (Quebec. ted Island, with its (thousand dangers, | and bere is also a fine mackarel hshery in the proper se ’ 
Ae Setertaint ing J from Jersey annually bring in exchange articles of clothing, groceries 


na veiled with all the appearance of safety to the unwary sro 
““or by the serenity of the weather wines, spirits, and provisions, and carry tbe fish to Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
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orm annual report as that which was read 


. aah inly, 
a the meeting of the Oriental Translation Fund; and certeinly | 


ng reaseu to 


e 


mi 


‘ 


om 
The valuable work translated by Dr. Doru, not only gives the his- 
y of the mountsin tribes of Atghanistan, whose conquests have 
vad far east and west of that region, but also contains very curious 
editions connected with Scripture history.” 
The Report does not dwell upon these valuable additions to our 
voty stores of Oriental literature so much as we hope to be able to 
» our fature Numbers, but goes on to state the titles of other 
wks which are shortly expected to go to the press, and the name of 
pe learned translators. It also promises the offered services of those 
ry eminent Oriental scholars, Klaproth of Paris, Kosegarten of 
Gnefwald, Charmey of St. Petersburgh, Fleischer of Pirna, and 
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"|? sland is situated in the middle of the river, and about one-third | other places. As we passed along the coast, we observed the sbore of 
*estance from Quebec to Anticosti. It is low, and little more j every little bay lined with stages, on whieh the fish were undergoing 
*fock, and though entirely destitute of trees, was now covered | the preparation of drying and salting; in fact, the whole population of 


b fine green herbage. The dark impetuous waters of the Sague- 
,. nto the St. Lawrence opposite to it,on the northern shore, and 
‘ Hannel between them the most dangerous pass of the riv- 
‘is the force with which the Saguenay falls into the St. Law- 
force reaches a considerable distance into this river, cans 
and a most dangerous short sea in gales of wind 
4 Gegree for small vessels, though not so much so to @ 
out let such a one beware she is not becalmed here for, 
ried away by atide running at the rate of seven miles an 
“ter too deep for any anchor to hold, till she is on the verge 


Gaspe seemed to be occupied eitber in fishing or preparing the fish for 
exportation 


to their country. 


€ ripples magnificent scenery that can be imagined 


marks of the ravages whichthe siormy waves of the Galfof St. Law 
rence are making on them. 
cliffs, has excavated immense caverns and porticos 


pres of Quebec are covered with tin, which i« used 


Vessels | ment,“ Madame Guiccioli is jealows 


Tus, a fine hardy active race of men are brought up 
accustomed to the sea, and at some future period will form a safegaard 
The varions points which separate those bays ter- 
minate in abrupt precipices of a stupendous height, and form the mot 
Whilst passing them in 
the vessel, they were presented to usin the most advantageous point i 
of view. They are compose jof a limestone rock, and bear evident 
The surt, by its incessant action on these | foil 
In some places 
isolated portions of a fantastic form have been separated, which being | do not | 
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| accidental circumstance of «(ew hardy trees of the pine species flou- 
rishing on their summits, and which give them altogether a very re 
markable appearance. Some rocks of a similert ature to these ace 

| found on Lake Huron. They originate from similar circumstances, 

‘and ere well known to those who have trequented this leke, by the 

| name of the “ Flower-pots.” 

On entering the Bay of Gaspe, the scene before us was of the most 
animating description. It is a fine extensive bay, capable of contain - 
ing a large feet in the utmost safety. Several vessels were lying at 

janchor, and groups of boats, some stationary, and others under sail, 

| were following their busy oecupation of fisting in various parts of the 
| bay. The town of Douglas is seated at the inner extremity of the 
bay, and, like most fishing towns, has rather a strecglin appearance 
| The nuthber of inhabitants is considerable, although w icely scattered ; 
and it is an extraordinary fact, that there are few or no Canadians 
among them; the principal part being from Guernsey and Jersey 
| They speak an unintelligible patois Jersey French. The women ere 
| fair, and on the whole, sre not wanting in beauty. The men ere oi 
an active, busy disposition, and have a fine bealthy appearance 
| They bave a minister of the Chorch of Englaud, and in a part of the 
| town isa building of a very primitive nature, which is dignified by the 

}name of chureb. [tis a large oblong house, composed of the logs ot 
trees, laid on each other, in the true Canadian style of arebitecture 

| Asfor the interior, was it pot for something at the end resembling 

}a pulpit, the whole might be easily mistaken tor a barn, with stalls in it 

for catile. Clove to it stands a large tree divested of its branches, on 

the top of which a bell is suspended to announce the time of divine 
service, As we were gratifying our curiosily in surveying this baild 
ing. we had an Opportunity of wilnessing & Marriage ceremony. We 
soon learned that the custom of saluting the bride was observed here 

rather unceremoniously, and that it is generally Ler object to effect a 

| retreat from the eharch as soon as possible, to avoid the rude congratu 
lations of sume of her countrymen. The clergymon bas the privilege 
of setting the example, and in the present instance, the lady had mack 

| 16 encounter betore she could escape with ber new husband. 

| ‘The upper clnss have neither much refinement, nor information to 

— of. The fact is, they are secluded in a great measure from the 

' 

| 

' 


rest of the world, and have but little intercourse with society. Thea; 
ideas in consequence ore much confined, and do not extend far be 
yond the principal business of the town, that of exporting fish. In 
| tact, they see so much fish, and hear so moch said about fish, and also 
| live so much on fish, that as may naturally be supposed, they know 
more of fish than of any thing else. ‘They ore contented and cheer 
| ful, with few enjoyments, and apparently fewer wants. It is impossi 
| ble to be among them without being much pleased with their sunple 
j and ingenious manners 
Ilaving attained the object of onr visit at Gaspe, and not being 
| obliged to hasten our return to Quebec, we determined on making « 
tour of Anticosti, and accordingly laid in a little stock of sea provi- 
sion for this purpose, but were unable to procure a sufficiency of any 
article excepting fish. Of dried fish Gaspe afforded plenty, and being 
more bent on graiilying our mental {han our epieurean desires, every 
thing was prepared for sea 
The distant summits of the Canadian hills were tinted by the risin 
sun, as we sailed slowly out of the bay with the morning breese, ani 
| bade adieu to Gaspe. Our vesse! had not gained the distance of many 
miles from the shore, before we met with a change of wind, This 
| coming from the north-east quarter, passes in its course the sea about 
| Newfoundland, whic! at this time of year, (he month of June,) is 
| generally fall of icebergs, and thereby becomes much chilled. En 
countering the westerly currents of air, charged with the vapours from 
the great lakes, this cold wind produces # speedy coudensation, and a 
thick tog mostly ensucs. Such was the case now, and we passed (wo 
tedious deye euveloped in a mist without seeing more than the sky 
above, a by the side of our vessel. In the course of the 
evento became perfectly cleavid the xenith, atttrougt 
the fog continaed of fue same density around is. The Occurrence o! 
these fogs is Very ¢ommon at this time of the year, as well as in the 
winter. It is to them tie navigation of the river Owes much of its 
danger ; for withont a wind, the vessel falls under the influence of 
curreuls; when accompanied by a gale, they become @ source o1 
much dread, and are too often attended with fatal consequences 
These fogs are so dense, that the mist may he distinctly seen passing, 
rapidly over the surlace of the water with the course of the wind ; 
and whilst the eye is unable to distinguish objects at the distance ot 
a hundred feet around, the sun above is shining with uninterrupted 
splendour. 

The wind hed suddenly shifted to the west, and Was increasing to » 
ale as we approached Ellis Bay, on the south-west part of Anticosti. 
Jn nearing it we observed with our glasses # large vessel lying on the 

reef atthe entrance, We ran down close to ber for the purpose of 
affording assistance, and found she wasa large merchan\ brig. The 
sea was breaking over ber, had already washed awey her masts, and 
had left only ber boweprit uninjured. We afterwards learned that she 
| was the Hibernia of Liverpool, and were shown the grave of her mas 
ter, who died in consequence of the suffering and fatigue he under 
went after the vessel struck. No sigue appearing of any one being 
on the wreck, we ran inte Ellis Bay, which afforded us ample security 
from the heavy westerly gale that followed. [To be coutinued } 

—_—_~—_ 





LORD BYRON IN ITALY." 


Frovh the Court Journal. 
| _ On arriving at Genoa I was informed that the “ Dante Ioglese” had 
| fixed himself at Albaro, a small village upon a hill not for from Genoa 
| and learning tbat Mr. Leigh Hunt, with his family, whom [had met 
| in London, were living also at Albaro, in the Casa Negroto, not (a: 
from the Casa Salugzi, which Lord Byron occupied, I went imme 
| diately to the former place. Mr. Leigh Hunt was walking in a flower 
| garden when he sew me enter, Whether be really did not recognise 
| me after having seen so little of ine in London, or whether be dread 
ed my importuaities as a traveller, | know not, but he received me 
| very coldly; which would have greatly disheartened me, but that 5 
was determined to brave all obstacles in order to see Lord Byron. 1 
called to aid the memory of Shelley; Mr. Leigh Hunt became less re- 
served; he then confessed that his illustrious friend dreaded strange 
visits and conversations; that as for himself, he had been rather se- 
| verely reproached for having presented to his lordship strangers who 
had come, like myself, merely to look at him, and then to boast of it 
|In short,’’ said be, by way of evading my request with a compli 
Lately, Lord Byron went to 
lthe Signora Bonville’s benefit at the theatre; the nest dey he sent hec 
| twenty-five guineas; Madame Lonville considered herself obliged to 
| go to thank his Lordship in person; she was admitted; refreshments 
were served, but Lord Byron did not make his appearance.” “ Doub 
| less,” L remarked to Mr. Leigh Hunt, “ the Bignora Boonville ts young 
jand beautilul, whereas, youth and beauty are now both strangers to 
me.” Mr. Leigh Hunt, asin duty bound, here paid me some compli 
iments, and I left him rather out of humour and displeased. 1 will ses 
Lord Byron, said Lto mysell, spite of his Lordship even, if it must be 
lso, and spite of Leigh Hunt into the bargain. Poor Shelley! you 
| would not ! ! 


een so reserved 
| was wandering, pensive, along the shores of the Vado, when I 








* In consequence of the extreme apines: » well as interest of the 
ywing paper at this particular time, we have devoted to it more o1 
our space thas we usually assign to Of course we 


4 uch for the exactness of the detrils, but give the paper as 
of the “ Memoirs” of a celebrated 
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aaa 
beheld « house literally mounted upon eight wheels, aod drawa by 
eight horses, which had just halted under the shelter of a rock; @ win- 
dow opened as | approa ued, I, of course, expecied to see the head 
of al er some other wild animal pop itself out, evnsloding that 
this moveable house could ouly be conducting to some fair the beasts 
of a menagerie :—but it was the bead of a man, who, observing thatl 
admired this moveable house, forestalled my question by telling me 
that this house belonged to *My Lord Duncan Stewart, whom he had 
the honour to serve in quality of portier. It was easy to read in the 
tace of this man, a strong desire to chatter, and that he promised him- 
self no small pleasare in relating his history. “ Who is this My Lord 
Duncan Stewart?” Lasked; and, as if he could not understand me, 
I added laughing, “Is he a descendant of King Duncan so wickedly 
put to death by Macbeth, or is he of the more modern race ol the 
Stuart dynasty 7” be 
“ Milord Duncan,” replied he, “is a Scotchman, and mi ht be, if 
he wished it, King of Scotland, for he has bought halt the Hebrides ; 
but having been a long time in India, sceretary to the powerful king 
‘Tippoo-Saib, he has seen enough of kingly work to be disgusted with 
it; be bas even a horror of palaces, and here, where there are so many 
fine houses which he might inhabit, he prefers living like an Arab. 
Thanks to this dwelling, of which 1 am portier, 
where he pleases, and enjoys always the most beautiful view of the 
country over which he travels. At this moment he is under the tent 
whieh yoo see yonder, upon the borders of the guiph, with Milord 
Byron; they are quietly smoking their Turkish pipes together, after 
swimming for about two hours. If you have any desire to visit our 
moving house, of which L am the portier, you have now time, for 
these Milords are rare prosers when they get together to relate their 
adventures.” U thanked this honest babbler, but, as may be imagined, 
i preferred directing my course t »wards the designated tent. Mr. D 
Stewart's portier had told me nothing beyond the trath 


of which service be bad, for some trifling neglect of duty, received 
on the Mat of his feet one day two hundred stripes of bastinado 
Fortunately he was in Seringapatam when this city was taken by as 
sault under General Harris, ond be had the good-luck to be made pri 
sconer. He obtained perm 
iated weaith, aud purchased a very large portion of the Scottish Wes 
tern Islands; but he was now passing his life travelling as a wanderer, 
sojourning Wherever he pleased; giving fetes, or shuttiog himself up 
alone, according to the caprice or temper of bis mind 

I was only a few vards (rom the tent when | perceived on the grass 
a pamphlet, which, in all probability, had been lost or forgotten. I 
picked it up, and opening it, LT read on the front ot the title-page :— 

Presented to Lord Byron by the author, BE. de Jouy It was the 
tragedy of “Sytla.”” I fancied this pamphiet might serve me as an 
introduction, aad I more boldly pushed lorw ard, and entering the tent, 
i saw the English poet and the Asiatic Mr. Danean Stewart, carelessly 
resting themselves. They rose at my approach. ‘‘ Here,” said I, “ is 
a misiaid or lost book, which [have taken the liberty to wish to return 
to Lord Byron himself.” Lord Byron advanced towards me to make 
t knowledgments, 

Neither his Lordship nor Mr. D. Stewart, perhaps, knew what to 
make of my intrusion; I, however, spared them the trouble of asking 
who I was, by avowing frankly that Lord Byron was under no sort of 
obligation to me, tor | was induced to venture into the tent more from 
the desire to see his Lordship than to return him his “ Syila.”” Mr. D 
Stewart took this advance very good-naturediy, and politely offered 
me a chair, curiously made of tadian bamboos. 

Madame," said Mr. D. Stewart, “ IL welcome you with Asiatic hos- 
pitality; permit me to offer you a glass of sherbet.” 

It was now my turn to make acknowledgments; and, in doing so, 
1 managed, in my way, that the conversation should not stop there— 
‘Lhad seen,” said 1,“ all the glorics of Lurope except one, before I 
beheld Childe Harold.” 

Mr. Duncan Stewart perceiving that Lord Byron was sparing of hi 
words, and replied only by an inclination of the head, officious'y 
affected to put himself forwards, to afford time to his friend to decide 
as to whether he should pay any attention tome orno. “ Madame,” 
said he, laughing, “ I do not consider myself an inferior poet to Lord 
Syron; Lhave at command all the rich and luxurious comparisons 
ot the East, and what is more still, lam e® poet of feats, for no one 
has travelled so much as I have, on foot, on horseback, and ou 
elephants 

“fam aware that I am under Mr. D. Stewart's roof,’’ was my 
re| y. 

Ah!" rejoined Mr. D. 8S. “ you bave met my house, and this bab- 
ling Giacomo, in all probability, has told you my history; [ cannot, 
however, be angry with you, since it furnishes us with sufficient pre- 
extto request to hear your's.” | was determined to draw the atten- 
ion of Lord Byron, who, having taken from my hands the tragedy of 

Sylla,”’ was turning over the leaves, and pretending to read :—‘* My 
history,” said 1,“ is rather long—I am one of those women who, ac- 
cording t the Gospel, will have mach pardoned to them on account 
of their much loving.” 

This singular avowal made Lord Byron smile. ‘* My Lord,”’ said 
Mr. D. 8.“ Lforesee that Madame brings us an episode ready made 
ior your“ Don Juan.” “ Twas thinking so too,” replied Lord Byron, 
who from that moment gave himself freely up to the indulgence of 
snatural affability. “I was afraid, Madame, that you were one otf 
those enthusiastic blue-stockings of Italy or France, who come once 
i month to pass judgment on my poor celebrity. You speak 
Italian, Siadeent, but your head is shaped like a Polonaise. 
possibly be an actress!” 

[a reply to their eaquircies L said quite sufficient to my hosts to pique 
heir curiosity to wish to hear more; and the result was, that Lord By- 
ron made me promise to visit him the next day at the Cassa Saluzzi 
The tragedy of “‘ Syila’’ made the conversation this day naturally 
! upon its author, M. de Jouy. Lord Byron appeared mach fat- 
iered by the homage of this talented Academician. 

His tragedy was sent to me,”’ said his Lordship, “ with some other 
pamphlets, by a young Frenchman of Saxon appearance, whom I 
considered too amiable to be an author—do you know him? His 
name isCoulman. [passed some very agreeable hours with him; he 
gave me news of all the Paris wits, with a grace quile Parisian. I was 
surprised fo find amongst the works he brought me, a pamphiet of his 
wa, which is as elegantly written as it is nobly imagined. fn general, 
wulhors have aot these refined manners; the gentleman is more scarce 
than the s wr. Do you also know another amateur writer, Baron 
de Stendhal, who once amused himself by denouncing me to the 
liberals ot France as au aristocrat? The reproach amused mea good 
deal. There is, however, this difference between us—that I was born 
an aristocrat and am become a liberal, whereas the Baron de Stendhal, 
ot his own private authority, makes himself a Baron on the title-pages 
of his books in favour iberal principles. Ile is, however, a man of 
enius, of original talent even, a ig Very rare amoug authors who 
‘re men of the world. Lam really very much pleased that they speak 
{ mein Paris. Do you tink if { bad been born a Frenchman that 
1 should belong to the Academy? Perhaps not: 1 am too romantic 
Hors Mr. Lamartine belong to ii, ke who declares me to be half angel, 
alt devil?’ 
in spite of himself, at this word he looked at his right foot. 
ne knows thatthe devil is always represented lame. 

The part which Mr. D. Stewart took in the conversation was not 
without interest. His anecdotes of Seringapatam would find place here, 
it Thad not been too much absorbed with my own reflections upon 
Lord Byron to pay the attention which they merited. Mr. D. Stew- 
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* Mr. Duncan Stewart simply—but this portier w 
the Iralians, like tha French, give the title of 
aveller who has alittle money, and spends it, 


san Italian; and 
Yr ny ‘ al = 
Milord” to any English 


he fixes his abode | 


This rich 
Scotchman had for a long while served Tippoo-Saib, in consideration 


ion to return to Europe w ith his accumu- 


| seek in Greece the baptism of bicod. 


art accompanied me nearly to the gates of Genoa; whilst Lord Byron 
rode away, alter having said to me * To-morrow, Signora.” 
1 was exact the next day tomy rendezvous. On approaching Alba- 
ro, La Casa Saluzzi was pointed out to me by a villager. You enter 
| this palace through large iron gates, which conduct you to a court- 
| yard, planted with yew-irees, Which are trimmed in rather a singular 
|manner. The architecture of the Chateau somewhat reseinbles an 
| abbey ; but instead of a couveat porter, a sort of giant in military 
| uniform opened the door. ‘iis man bada beard as thick as that of a 
| sapper or pioneer; bis uniform approached nearer the Hussar (han any 


other. His appearance, ou the whole, was wild and savage, and re- 


| mi 
| association of ideas, 


groom-boy dressed in green, wuo led the way as lar as a billiard ;oom, 


. ' 
whence he showed me intoaroom which served Lord Byrou as a} 


library. 

{ 4 there begged to seat myself, but I preferred, whilst awaiting 
the poet, to reconnoitre the premises. I alternately placed myself be- 
fore an engraving representing Ugolino, and two portraits of Ada, that 
beloved daughter, the cause of so much affection and regret. Upon 
‘open, others shut, and all in that amiable disorder which is not the 
child of art, but decidedly the disorder of a genius. er 
| marked asort of trophy, or at least (wo swords, a brace of pistols, 
| and two daggers crossed in form of apike, over which was a helmet. 
| {had not wailedten minutes when Lord Byron appeared. 

addressed unly two words (o me, anda signal of his hand in apology 
| for delaying me still one minute longer. He was with a young man, 
| who placed upon the table a dish filled with blood. Istarted. ‘The 
| young man and Lord Byron examined this blood attentively. 
| mantic head began to grow hot, as if there was some terrific mystery. 
| Lam surely, thought I, in one of those Ltalian castles which Mrs. Aun 

Radcliffe lovedto make the scenes of her plantasmagoria; my host, 


| too, is that extraordinary poet of whom so many tables are related, | 


aud who is accused of the most depravedtastes. Have they not gone 
| so far even as to pretend that he has a strong sympathy with vampires? 
| 
| which the young man had placed upon the table, whilst the young 


| man himself was coolly descanting, like an anatomist, upon the subject | 


| of this blood, the sight of which inspired me with involuntary fear. 
{At length he leit off, and went away; ard Lord Byron, as he 
proached me, perceived my trouble. ‘ Upon my word,” said he, 
‘Lam almost inclined (o think you are frightened; yet after what you 
| have told me of your history, I should have imagined you accustomed 
| to the sight of blood. ‘That which you see in yonder vase comes out 
ot veins that are very dear to me—the poor Countess Guiccioli, who 


had a violent attack of fever last night. Bat guess who this young sur- | 
He is a bastard son of the last of the | 


geon is, that has just bled her! 
Stuarts, of that cardinal of York who died, as you know, at Rome, 
member of the holy conclave. ‘This poor young man lives by his lan- 
cet, and is apprenticed to a surgeon at Genoa. [should much like to 
lsend him to some univer sity at iny expense; whoknows wheter he 
| might not become acelebrated doctor—perhaps a physician of some 
| royal household? and then, if our Guelfes came under his care, he might 
| very innocently treat themen Gibelin. You see Ido not forget my 
| jacobin origin This sally, baif comic, balf serious, introduced 
| politics for conversation. 

' 
| then written, I spoke of lis, which, all the world knew, were then 
| composed, 

“Jn writing them,” said he, “ Thad for object the desire to unload my 
mind of some troublesome remembrances, as well as tu do penance. 
like a Catholic who confesses himself. We think much lessof a thing 

| when we know it is written, and (hat we are therefore sure we cannot 
jiurgetit. L have long lived in the hopes of regenerating my reputa- 
j tion, by showing myself tothe worldina new light. Iam going & 
[ama mean of fame. i beara 
name which will always gain in attaching itself to a grand idea. 
Chateaubriand, in France, would give all his literary renown, and 
mine into the bargain, to play the part which is now destined for me. 
If he was, as] am, only five-and-thirty years of age, it would not be 
| with the staf of the pilgrim, but with the sword of the crusader, that 
he would re-commence his travels through Greece. When [have 
associated my name with one victory, or even a well-conducted re- 
treat, who will remember Lord Byrou, the Noble Lord and libertine ? 
As to my poetry, L am going to give it a classical notoriety: it shall be 
graven on the ruins of the temples, upon the columns of marble which 
liberty shall raise up from the dust. Iam now only a talker; aftera 
campaign my words will be distributed amongst the people as watch- 
words,” 

This enthusiasm of the noble poet communicated itself to me like 
an electric shock. Ue returned tu the subject of his Memoirs, and 
expressed his opinion of the person whom le had constituted their 
guardian, with a degree of confidence which has been but badly re- 
quited. 

* [have given them to Thomas Moore,” said he; ‘he will not alter 
a single syllable; he will not suffer himself to be intimidated by Eng- 
lish hypocrisy (la tartuferie Anglaisc) ; and, for better surety, he has 
before-hand sold them to Murray. He has, then, a double duty to 
fulfil; that of friendship towards me—that of his sale towards the pub- 
lisher.”” 

Idid not allow Lord Byron to remain in ignorance of my ac- 
quaintance with Lady——* Ah! the poor little sheep,” (brebis) said 
he, in playing upon the name, “ we were mutually much decciv- 
ed. She takes up three long chapters in my confessions. She 
published a novel about me formerly; [I lave refutedit in my Me- 
moirs, without departing from my cuaracter of historian. She wil! 
be in numererous company; I have bad more than one Madame 
de Worens. But, above all, I have been very exact upon the true and 
real cause of my separation from her Ladyship. Lady Byron cannot 
—shall not be therein implicated ;—tt J, at least, for my part, shall be 
justified.” Lasked Lord Byron which of those people weve right, 
whether (hose who considered he was very much in love with his wile, 
or those who bélieved him completely indifferent. ‘“ Both,” replied 
he, * but each in their turn. Vhere, do you see that box ’—It is, or 
at least it will be, a curiosity; it contains all the letters that I have 
written to Lady Byron since I left London; and I wrote very often; 
but the letters never went further than that box! I vent all my con- 
nabial ideas and temper upon paper, whether angry or affectionate. 
Sometimes I write in anger and sometimes in affection; sometiines in 
bitterness, and to scold Lady Byron or quarrel with her: and at others 
I relapse into a tender commentary upon my ‘ Farewell’ elegy, with 
which Madame de Stael was so much pleased. If fate should ever 
re-unite me to her Ladyship, I shall adjudge her to read these docu- 
ments, as justificatory both of my regrets and my resentment. The 
same contradictory feelings haunt me whenever I versify upon mar- 
riage, —sometimes I curse its bonds, and at others I celebrate them as 
greatly conducive to our happiness—Poets and husbands are both lu- 
natics. 

I frankly confessed to Lord Byron what ridiculous ideas had been 
awakened in my mind by Madame Giuccioli’s blood, which he had 
brought into his library, and we laughed together heartily at the many 
extraordinary reports gone abroad about his Lordship, to which just 
such trifling circumstances had given rise, 

“ These reports,’ said he, “come principally from England; they 
will make the success of my ‘ Memoirs,’ as I shall attach to each of 
them the signification of every separate enigma of my life. You 
have, for instance, perhaps heard that [ drank human blood from the 
skulls of the dead, in imitation of my Danis ancestors in the palace 
of Odin. LT will tell you the origin of this absurd story :—a skull, in 
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| Newstead Abbey in one of the cellers of the old chape!, I had the 


——— 


nded me ot the Goliath of Kenilworth Castle; and, by a natural | 
Linwardly compared to Flibbertigibbet, a lite | 


atable were some sheets of music, a guitar, and some books—some | 


In a corner I re- | 


He | 


My ro- 


He, however, continued to examine, with extreme anxiety, the vase | 


Lord Byron having spoken to me of my Memoirs, which were not | 


a perfect state of cqnservation, had been found by the gardener of| 


SES 
top sawa ingenioasly off, without leavin 
sidered as ut ali disgusting or hideous in 
| in this human face, to which Milton ba 
which, when stripped of its frail coy 
| comparison with the image of the 
} and handel completed this goblet, which, but for th vsome 
| engraved on it, might have passed for ivory. When 100 I has 
| my friends at Newstead Abbey this goblet was tatrod L eng ; 
) and we passed tt round filled with excellent claret oe 
' spirit amongst all of us. The workman, however wt WOH diffused ;, 
to fashion and finish this skull, was sammoned bef om 1 empioye, 
of the parish, who read him a severe lecture epen = ihe Clerg va, 
protanation of which he had been guilty. p> eden pas Of ibe 
pious pastor to one of our banquets. Like a trac eh iavited 1, 
church of England be was punctual to the hour a ton a 
| thirsty, we offered him wine out of this profane poe me and 
you that be drank freely, without making any a ; 
would ata bottle of my very best wine; indeed. it... 
| him, he would bave made one of our most holy Order of 
“ What was this order, then?” Tasked Lord Byron. 
The noble poet answered that “ it was an Order lounded by pj 
and composed of twelve members, admitted to the priviless? im 
ing outol this famous cup. 1 was the President and Gr ad 9 — 
coutinued his Lordship, “and I regulated the statutes Meer 
tume, which latter consisted simply of a black gown. . Rogs en t 
will disclose the statutes, amongst which it will be seen th Neem 
of chastity, was not required ot the Knights of this sable Ord the vu 
* It was at about this time that I was a successful man whine 
but [ was in this even sometimes unfortunate, for although th oe 
were all mad for me, yet they made me pay dearly toy = Wom 
quests, by endeavouring to get the upper hand of me. i Lae c 
lias told you her. secrets » You must have heard that \yranny ma . 
me as rebellious in lov e as in politics. But Lhave bees Pea. nN 
with other despots in petticoats besides her Ladyshin rp ames 
latterly as much frighteued at the petticoat of a woman Be. , 
boy is at the rod ol the school-master; and once, the bean: 
G— having fallen desperately ia love with me, ' 
only attach myselt to her, and gratify her capr 
’ } are , . 
that she would accompany me everywhere in the dress of 7” 
She accepted the terms; Miss G passed nearly a year with 
= disguise. P ol ea G—! the remembrance ‘of uer tragie 
eath stil haunts me. 
| Learnestly requested Lord Byron to gratify my curiosity, and rela 
| to me this adventure of bis youth, and he consented el ans 
| sufficiently certain to be able to remember his own exact ex; ‘ 
|} so asto make him the narrator, [ regret being obli : 
Lordship bere in the third person. 

Miss G , lived with Lord Byron nearly a year, page in the 4, 
woman at night. Attentive, tender, and sincere in he r love sad 
tachment, she, perhaps, hoped that wedlock might some day res 
her to the world. ‘This secretly-entertained illusion, combined y 
a character naturally gay, compietely blinded this young lady to i 
real state of her case. She had leit in London a father ia dutg 
dling circumstances, and to whom every fortnight she afforded pe 
niary assistance. At length some indiscreet friend wrote to ber! 
say that this forsaken father, ia a moment of dispair, had shot himse 
Conld it be the consequence of his embarrassed affairs, or on seeou 
of his dishonoured daughter? Miss G—— unfortunately barboure 
| this latter idea, but she said nothiag to Lord Byron, who, remarki 
that she now often avoided him, and occupied herself in writing 
length succeeded in surprising her, and discovering her secret 

Miss G had determinedto poison herself, and had written herd 
elaratiofi to thateffect, in orderthat after herdeathno one might be e 
cused or implicated therein. Lord Byron now caused herto be watehe 
aud having possessed himself ot the poisonous powder she had proc 
red, substituted in its place one of completely an innocent nature. Une 
evening Miss G—— aifected more than usual gaiety, and protended 
go to sleep calmly by the side of ber lover, who, being aware thats 
thought she had swallowed that very day the draught which was 
consign her to the other world, was hoping to langh the next mornin 
at her unexpected wakening after a sleep which she fully expects 
would be her last. Lord Byron, however, had no reason for not it 
dulging in sleep himself; but what was his anxicty and distress of mins 
at dawn of morning, to be able no where to fii.d Miss G—! Tw 
letter which announced her fatal determination was upon the tsb 
Doubtless, thought his Lordship, convinced that the fatal fluid is cires 
tating in her veins, she must have absented herself to avow! shocking 
me wiih the first sight of her as a corpse—but she will return restore 
even by herown attempt; and with this hope Lord Byron becaat 
more composed. Nevertheless, Miss G returned no more, & 
every possible inquiry proved useless. It was not until after (he laps 
ofa whole week that this misguided and unfortunate lady was loone 
in the last agonies of death, in the sepulelral tomb of the Byror 
where slie had shut herself in so as to be quite unable to get out sz 
What must have been her anguish of mind during eight long cys 
agony, sulfering the tortures of hunger instead of those of poison 

“This melancholy catastrophe,’ said Lord Byron, “has worm 
more upon my mind and imagination than any of the vain mote 
which persons have wished to attribute the caprice of my Gispe 
my natural gaiety of mind being dried up at its fount din-sp ring J hence 
forward sought the reputation of an assumed gaiety to drive away 
trusive melancholy. You may now understand whence arces 3 
bitterness of my smile. ° * ° § 1 

It is time that I should close the history of my intimacy 
Byron; for Lhope Mr. Thomas Moore has only feigned to bur 
Memoirs of the noble poet. / 

The day preceding my departure, a Mr. 8.—— presented bias 
at the Casa Saluzzi, a methodist preacher, arrived express from " : 
land, in the pious hope of converting Lord Byron to the evenge” 
faith. This Mr. S—— had been already writing to bis Lordship * 
upwards of a year, to inform him (hat his wile offered up or 
fervent prayers to Heaven to redeem his Lordship’s soul 0? 
slavery and bondage of the devil. Mrs. S—— was an enone 
whose mysterious love for the noble sinner went so far, th 
dying moments, at Margate, atter a sickness of (Wo Moti» . 
her husband that, confident of Divine goodness and merc} 
certain that the gates of Heaven were open to her, but that 8°’ 
not enter them without a mixture of regret, unless Mr. 5” 
promise, on her death-bed, personally to make one more hed § 
behalf of the object of their common anxiety. _ Mr. wns 3 
lemnly promised his expiring wife to do every thing to bring ne ; 
trious sinner within the pale of Methodism. In this hope ais , 
he had started, and had composed ou the road a wa , 
simplicity ot his heart, he considered would be irresistible. dies 

At first, Lord Byron considered this mission only wn ar one 
point of view. The good Mr. S~— had, it must - e well 
| those mystic and dolorous, but holy-looking faces, W ich ¥ 

voke to laughter even the most rigid of Quakers. 

| But what puzzled the noble poet was, to discover “— 
| ceased had not had. without knowing it, more than — “aid. 
rest in his so-much-desired conversion. Might she a eaguett 
been one of the numerous victims of his youth, Who |” 
her generous benevolence a pretest for nourishing - 48 ‘coms to 
she ought to have forgotten altogether, had not religion 

aid to modify and consecrate it! ; 

When this suspicion taid hold « f his 
with much more complaisance to the Meth attentior 
j had this holy man fancied himselt sure ot wane eH . 
| trious Catechumen, before be changed the conversa 
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rately composed sermon. Then Lord 
i oot Oe beter of him, and he could only reirain from 
tience got t , , 7 to's face, by ia 

a ore Jeness of laughing outright in the apostle ‘ 
deer aby some frivolous objection. The righteous Mr. S——~ 
cruplag os d even so far as to be able to arrive at Lis secoud point. 
be " Byron deciared to him that be could not conveviently 
x: leag eee yatil he retarned from Greece, and he made an 4p- 
qn wer ot remember where, to resume the sermon and the 
aise, | §—— wisted also to try the effect of his sermon 
al or the begum of Mr. Duncan Stewart, 
. np any member so disposed of the Gam\m family ; bat 
ay Find an ears were still more inaccessible to the Methodwt 


a” 4 been that of the illustrious, but siafal English poet. Mr. 
» he 


cide ; ivr 
we ene to my care, or rater, to whom Lord Byron and Mr. 
jon en 


aca Stewart rec ‘mmended me as far as Geneva. What page: 
‘ : j , ' tau > a 
“secept such a recommendation was the advantage < fa pe 
4 which was travelling (he pious Wesleyan; fur this was 8 
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=< periods 


ference. al toa 
» the Countess Giuccioli, 


che i 
t} ot. . 
Se ael to persuade him, also, that Thad a con) warts 
ving converted io Methodism ; but, unfortunately, I — y - 
‘ood English better than the Begum or the Countess Giuccios 
oon, therefore, Was lost. . 
yurney was without incident, 
i hurried. We arrived at Geneva safe and 
ie * moanion and myself; he continuing a 
a siauer whose punisument, however, Was about beginaing. 
—>—- 


THE BELL OF ST. REGIS. 


From a Story by Mr. Galt 


ex 
‘ 


sound, both my tra- 


- Nicholas having assembled a consi Jerable number of the 
‘ whom he had converted, settled them in the village “ hich is 
stled St. Regis, on the banks of the St. Lawrence. The situation 
the most beautiful on that noble river, and the village at this 
most picturesque in the country. On a projecting headland 


Fathe 


af 


e church, with its steeple glittering with a vivacily inconcety- | 


» those who bave not seen the brilliancy of the tin roofs of Can- 
-onteasted in the sunshine with the dark woods. ‘This little church 
ebrated for the lege nd of its bell. When it was erected, and the 
completed, Father Nicholas took occasion, in one of his ser- 
to inform his simple flock that a bell was as necessary toa steepls 
, priest is toa church; and exborted them, therefore, to collect as 
ny furses Would enable him to procure one from France. The 
ans were not sloth in the performance of this pious duty. Two 
s were speedily collected aad shipped for Havre de Grace, and in 
was informed that the bell was pur- 
yard the Grand Monarque, bound for Quebec. 
this took place during one of those wars which the 
are naturally in the habit of waging against ope 
Grand Monarq ie, in consequence, never reached her 
e wastaken by a New England privateer, and carried 
Salem, where the ship and cargo were condemned as prize, and 
The bell was bought for the town of Deerfield, on 
Connecticut river, were achurch bad been recently built, to whieh 
t preacher the Rev. John Williams was appointed. With 
labour it was carried to the village, and duly elevated to the 
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ye the worthy ecclesiastic 
Jand put ont 
] ap) [re ned that 
i aad Eng! 
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r the captors. 


en Father Nicholas heard of this misfortune, he called his flock 
herand told them of the purgatorial condition of the bell in the 


sof the heretics, and what a jaudable enterprise it would be to | 


emit 
(his preaching was, within its sphere, as inspiring as that of the her- 
r er. The Indians lamented to one another the deplorable un- 
sed state of the beli. Of the bell itself they had no very elear 
but they knew that Father Nicholas said mass and preach &® 


church, and they understood the bell was to perform some wpa 
Their wonted activity in the chase was | , , 

en end; they sat in groups on the margin of the river communing { Le longue Saulte rapid, softened by distance, rose like the hum of a 
r | pagan multitude rejoicing in the restoration of an idol, they approach- 


is service in the steeple. 
i the calamity which had befallen the bell; and some of them roamed 
ne, ruminating on the means of rescuing it. ‘The squaws, who had 
heen intormed that its voice would be heard farther than the roaring 
the rapids, and that it was more musical than the call of the whip- 
will in the evening, moved about in silence and dejection. All 
melancholy, ard finely touched with a holy enthusiasm; many 
and some voluntarily subjected themselves to severe penance, 
cure relief for the captive, or mitigation of its sufferings. 
ist the Cay of deliverance drew near. The Marqnis de Vau- 
', tie Governor of Canada, resolved to send an expedition against 
¢ British colonies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire: the com 
mand was givento Major Hertel de Rouville; and one of the priests 
nging to the Jesuits’ College, at Quebec, informed Father Nicholas 
4 pious Voyageur, of the proposed incursion. The Indians were 
ediately assembled in the church, the voyageur was elevated in 
midst of the congregation, and Father Nicholas, in a solemn speech 
*¢ him out to their veneration as a messenger of glad tidings. 
ven told them of the warlike preparations at Quebec, and urged 
{0 ) vin the expedition. Atthe conclusion, the whole audience 
fing (he War-whoop; then simultaneously retiring to their houses, 
gan to paint thems 





Ae 








sodas Ht animated by one will at their council fire, they resolved 
in the expedition. 
oe bi 


De R 


the depth of winter when they set out to unite themselves 
< wuville’s party at the fort of Chambly. Father Nicholas 
* tall staff and a cross on the top of it, headed them; and, as 
marched off, their wives and children, in imitation of the bymns 
nimated the departure of the first crusaders under the com- 
Godirey de Boulogue, chanied a sacred song which the holy 

a Mad especially taught them for the occasion. 
Founved at Chambly. after a journey of incredible fatigue, as 
Mi soldiers Were mounting their sleighs to proceed to lake 
The Indians followed in the track of the sleighs, with 
ae peculiar to their character. Father Nicholas, to be 
with De :. do his duty when it might be required, rode ima 

’ mae AE Louville. 


‘his Order and arr 
. © Whole party 
Pain, whic h, 


f their 


iy, the Indians, far behind, followed in silence 
y bad rendezvoused on the borders of the lake 
being frozen, and the snow but thinly upon it, was 
. route. Warmed in their imaginations with the un- 
‘wy of the bell, the Indians plodded solemnly their wears 


? 


yDptom of regret, of fatigue, or of apprehension, relaxed | 


ss, de untenances; they saw with equal indifference the black 
erminable forest on the shore, on the one hand, and the 
Pr. *¥ Gesert of the snowy ice of the lake, on the other. 


‘ers 
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W, and beheld, with admiration and envy. the facility 


‘Nhe Indians, in their snow shoes, moved over the surface 
+ d be greater than the patience of Father Nicholas’s 
rg irritability of the Frenchmen. 
ey reached the s) 


yn Which the lively and pretty town of 
» @general halt was ordered, that the neces ary 
be made to penetrate the forest towards the <et- 
In starting from this post, Father Nicho- 

; us division, and De Rouville led his own with 
_. .., watd, taking the direction of Deerfield. Nothing 
Sulered was equal to the hardships endured in this 
ty the Frenchmen went forward with indefatica- 
wc contrast to the panics of their countrymen in 
rms of latter But they were loquac jous; 
‘beir course and the entangling molestation 
‘ered from the underwood, provoked their male- 
“+ g*suculations. The conduct of the Indians was 
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By- far different: 
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d, therefore, to retura, and this was the traveiling com- | 


ves with their most terrible colours for bat- | 


»egan to suffer extremely from the toil of wading | 





—s- 


bad something dignified—even sublime, in its steruness 
escaped them; (heir knowledge of travelling the woo 
and sacres of their not less brave. but more vociferous companions 
Long betore the party had reached thei: destination, Father Nicho- 
, fas was sick of his crusade; the labour of threading the forest had 
j lacersted his feet, and the recoiling boughs had, from time to time, 
| by his own inadvertency in following too clo ely behind | 
| panions, sorely blained, even to excoriation, bis cheeks 
that he was engnged ina sanctified adventure: he recelled to mind 
the martyrdoms of the saints und the persecutions of the fathers, and 
|the glory that would redound to himself in 
demption of the bell. 
On the evening of the 2th of Fe beuary, 1704, the expedition ar- 
| rived within two miles of Deerfield, without having heen discovered 
| De Rouville ordered his men to halt, rest, and refrest) themselves uvatil 
twidnight, at which hour he gave orders that the village should be 
) aitacked, 


iis com. 
Still he fey 


all aller ages by the re- 


| The surface of the snow was frozen, and crackled beneath the 
p wend, With great sagacity, to deceive the English garrison, De 
| Rouville ‘directed, that in advancing to ibe assault, his men should 


| frequently pause, aud then rush, for a short time, rapidly forward 


our discourse short, and our | By this ingenious precaution, the sentinels in the town Were led to | steam-vessels are to be got ready with all possible despatch, which 


jimagine that the sound came from the irregular rustle of the wind 


good Methodist—-I, | (irough the laden branches of the snowy forest; butun alarm was | Une of these steamers, the Echo, left Falmouth on the 9th instant 


j at last given, and a terrible conflict took place in the streets. The 
) French fought with their aceustomed spirit, and the Indinas with the 
| characteristic fortitude. ‘The garrison wus dispersed, the 
taken, and the buildings set on tire. 

| At day-break all tbe Indians, although geeatly exbausted by the 
| fatigue of the night, waited ina body, and re queste i the holy father 
to conduct them to the bell, thet they might perform their Liomages 
and testify their veneration for it. I Nicholas was not a lide 
disconcerted at this solemn request, and De Rouville, with many of 
ihe Frenchinen, who were witnesses laughed at it most unrighteously. 
But the father was not entirely discoinfited As the Indians had 
| never heard a bell before, he obtained one of the soldiers from De 
Rouville, and despatched him to ring it. The sougd, in the silence of 
| the frosty dawn and the still woods, rose load and deep; it was to the 
simple ears of the Indians as the voice of an oracle; they Wembied, 
aud were filled with wonder and awe. 

The bell was then taken froin the belfry, and fastened to a beam 
with a cross-bar at each end, to enable it to be carried by four men 
| In this way the Indians proceeded with it homeward, exulting in the 
| deliverance of the “ miraculous organ.”’ But it was soon found too 
| heavy for the uneven track they had to retrace, and, in consequence, 
| when they reaghed their starting point, on the shore of lake Cham. 
plain, they buried it, with nany benedictions from Father Nicholas, 
until they could come with proper means to carry it away 
As soon asthe ice was broken up, Father Nic 


towa was 
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again in the church, aud, having procured a yoke of oxen, they pro- 
| ceeded to bringin the bell. In the mean time all the squaws and pa- 
| pooses had been informed of its marvellous powers and capacities, 
| and the arrival of it was looked to as one of the greatest events ‘in 
the womb of time.”’ Nor did it prove far short of their anticipations 
| One evening, while they were talking and communing together, a 
| mighty sound was heard approaching in the woods; it rose louder and 
louder; they listened, they wondered, and began to shout and ery, 
“Jt isthe bell 
Ii was so. 


| Presently the oxen, surrounded by the Indians, were 
}seen advancing from the woods; the beam 

| shoulders, und, as the bell swang between them, it sounded wide 
far. On the top ol the beam a rude seat was erected,on which sat 
Father Nicholas, the most triumphant of mortal men, adorned with a 
Wreath round his temples; the oxen, too, were ornamented with gar 
mand fs mowers. [nm this triumphal array, in the calm of a beautiful 
evening, when the leaves were still and green, and while 


their 
and 


was laid ac 


oss 
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ed the village. 

The bell, in due season, was elevated to its place in the steeple, and, 
at the wonted hours of tnatins and vespers, it still cheers with its 
clear and swelling voice the woods and the majestic St. Lawrence. 





SUNUIMNACDY, 


There is news from Spain that Ferdinand has abolished what is 





| called the Salique law, which prevented the accession of a lemale to 


| the throne. 


Prince Leopold has formally accepted the sovereignty of Greece, in 
| the following terms, extracted from a communication addressed by 
| him to the ministers plenipotentiary of the three powers that signed 
| the Treaty of London:—* The undersigned is deeply sensible of the 
| honour conferred on him by the august sovereigns in their c.oice of 
| him to execute their generous intentions respecting the new state of 
Greece, and hastens to accept the useful and honourable task thus 
| confided to his zeal.”’—The Prince annexes no conditions to his ac- 
|ceptance of the sovereignty of Greece, but merely submits to the 
high powers a few observations relative to pecuniary arrangements, 
which have now been concluded to the satisiaction of all parties 


Lord and Lady Byron.—The Edinburgh Observer publishes two do 
cuments relative to the separation between Lord and Lady Byron, 
which it states to have never before been printed. The first is a let- 
ter, wriiten in 1224, by Mrs. Augusta Leigh (his lordship’s half-sister) 
to Mrs. Clermont, the individual alluded to in such indignant terms as 
having caused the separation, expressing her entire conviction of Mrs 
C.’s innocence of the charge. The second is a letter from a lady, 
| said to be one of Lord Byron's circle of friends, in which we find it 

stated, that two months before the birth of his dangiter Ada he made 
ja will disinberiting his child, sould it be a daughter, and she has now 
| nothing whatever irom her father. We must confe 
| sceptical respecting the truth of this assertion, as it seems next to im 
| possible that such a circumstance should not have been long since 
| publicly known, if really founded in fact 

|} The Rev. W. Cooper has been appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the King, in the room of the Rev. G. Nagent, deceased 


| The Drawing Room is officially postponed till the 7th of May, and 
the Levee till the 5th of May. 

Lord G. A. Hill, Captain in the Eighth Hussars, is appointed Aid- 
de-Camp to Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Sir John Byng 


Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald has at length bee 
official residence. We scarcely remember any instance of a public 
man being followed in his retirement from office by so warm and affec- 


| 
tionate an interest, on the part of innumerable private friends, as that 


| which bas attended the protracted indisposition of Mr. Fitzgerald 


about to be united to Lady Caroline Montague, sister to the present 
Lord Sandwich. 

We lament to have to announce the death of the Marchioness of 
Northampton, which took | 
JJ year of her age 

The Duchess of Wellington is seriously indisposed at Strathfieldsay. 

The German Diet bas granted the Duke of Brunswick a further 
time of three weeks to consider their propositions, before it proceeds 

|to enforce compliance by an armed force. 
We rejoice to eny that the accounts from al! the manufacturing and 


| commercial districts of the country agree ia representing that there | 


animated with holy zeal, their constitutional taciiurnity |is a 
No murmur | pool, G 


! Is instructed | Stockport, Covemtry, Nottingham, darli ffordshire, avd 
them to avoid many of the annoyances which called forth the pestes Warwickshire, a cali tatren the snot ae eat al ae 


r | the Meteor, is ina state of forwardness, 


iolas assembled them | 


the roar of 


s ourselves a little | 


n enabled to remove from his | 


Lord Fiphinstone, who hos been passing the winter at Rome, is | 


lace at Rome, on the 2d of April, in the | 
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material j vement in trade. From Manchester, Liver- 
w, Bristol, Blackburn, Oldbam, Preston, Bolton 
. is seats Of manulactures in thir 
| riding, aecounts have proceeded for some weeks past, of an increased 
| amount of business deing—in many cases of the utmost activity, in the 
respective maoulactures—and, what is most gratifying and most deci- 
| sive, a pretty ge@ersl advance in wages, A paragraph in the Blackborn 
| Gazette states thai a great advance bad taken place in the wages o! 
| the operative cetton-manufacturers at Blackburn. Barnley, and Colne 
,—a neighbourhood where the wages have been so low as searcely tv 
support eaistenee in the labourer.—Leeds Mercury, April 20. 
| Apromise of marriage said to have been given by Prince Schwart 
xenberg to Lady Ellenborough, has been po sate as the conse of ber ; 
| acquiescence in the divorce bill ; but this statement is at once set at 4 
rest by the fact, that by the laws of Austria, no marriage with « di i 
| voreed woman could be celebrated 


| ‘The Hon. Colonel and Mrs. Cust are to form part of the roys! 
|household of Prince Leopold; and Lord St. Maur, eldest son ot 
jthe Duke of Somerset, will also accompany the sovereign prince to 
| Greece. 


| 


— 


Se ne 


Steam-pockets.—We are informed on good authority, that four 





lore in futare to take out the mails from this port to the Mediterranean 


jand may be expected back on or before the 2%h of May: another 
and is expected to be ready 
fur sea on the 20th inst.— Plymouth Journal 

Marriages ta Prospective.—A marriage is announced between Lord 
Lilford and the lovely daughter of Lord Holland. Lord Lilford’s 
jsister, Miss Powys, is also said to be under a matrimonial engagement 
\'o Mr. Drummond. It is reported that Lady Mara Conyngham is 
| about to bestow her hand upon the eldest son of Mr. Thomas Hope 
and grandson of the late Lord Devies, Archbishop of Tagm., 


The London Gazette of April 13 admits Austria to a participation 
of the British Colonial trade, that power having complied with the 
requisition of the act of July Sth, [n25.——'The Duke of Gordon was 
sworn in a member of the Privy Council on the 7th— —A Conge 
delire hus passed the great seal to elect » new Bishop of the See ot 
| Exeter, in the room of Dr Carey, tronsiaied to St Asaph. The 
| Bishop of Glocester is recommended to the vacaney 


Major Remmell, the celebrated geographer, who died on the 29th of 
March, was interred in Westminster Abbey ou the Oth of April 
ul ——<"The Cathol 
dinner. —Mr. M 


l'reasurer of lreland 


| Temperance Societies are establishing in Ircla 
| gentry of Galway hove given Mr. Shiel a public 
Fitzgerald succeeds Sir Geo. Hill as vice 


Miss Foote is egain engaged at Covent-garden, and will appear 
shortly. 


City, Twelve o' Clock —Consols for Account, which lest evening 
| clos “dat 023-5 1-2, this w ing opened at (212 5-8, and P2258 1-2 
for Money. The present prices are, Consols for Account, 92 3474 


sud 


, 
Re dur ‘ 


New Fours 


ve 


99 1-2; 


! 
for Money, 92 5 Y17-5 495; Three and a Half per 


lO] 7-Ra: Bank Btock, 215 16; In 
dia ditto, 248 43; India Bonds, F2 3; Exc hequer Bille, 7040.— April 2] 


| 

| do 

! 

By letters from Toulon, it appears that the French Bloekading 
| 


Cent 





squadron before Algiers has captured two English vessels, attempting 
to break through the blockade, by carrying 

that fort. These English ship 
| French cruisers, and to enter the harbour of Algiers by night 


and munitions ot 
endeavoured to elude the 
Being 
hailed, they first refused to answer; and being stopped, they resisted 
search. When obliged at last to submit to this formality, they were 
| fonnd té be loaded with bombs, cannons, balls, powder, and other mili 
j tary stores. “These vessels have not been condemned. They are, 
(however, df almed till the Minister of War ie consulted on the case 
which ows The letter which details this transaction 
gives a magnificent pictare of the force of ihe expedition, and the 
amount of the naval preparations. The fleet, it is said, will consist of 
11 ships of the line, 24 frigates, 35 brigs, 18 armed transports, 12 
corvettes, and other smaller vessels, making a total of 121 armed ves 
sels of all sizes. Among these are eight steamers, a kind of force as 
| yet new to wartare 


The vessels which carried out the Marquis of Palmella to Terceira 
| have returned to Plymouth after safely landing bis Excellency on that 
jisland, from whence she brings accounts tothe 22d of March. The 
| Regency on behalf of Donan Maria was regularly installed on the 

16th. ‘The official documents eonnected with that subject bad been 
jmade public. They consist of a decree announcing formally hex 
uccession to the throne of Portugal in consequence of the abdication 
of Don Pedro; the act of abdication itself, on the part of the Em pe 
ror, dated on the 3dof March, 1828; and a proclamation dated at 
| Terceira on the 20th ult., calling on all loyal Portuguese to support the 
cause ol the young Queen 


urine 
war into 


te be prerued 


A splendid fete is in preparation for the opening of Apsley House, 
which wilt take place in the course of the present month. The 
programme is said to exceed thet of the magnificent entertainment 
recently given by Lord Chesterfield 

It is reported that Lord W. Montagu, a son of the Duke of Manches- 
ter, will shortly lead to the hymenial altar the lovely and accomplish. 
ed Miss Emily Dupre, daughter of J. Dupre, Esq. of Portland-place. 

Notwithstanding the length of the present adjournment, it is report 
ed that when Parliament meets the Chancellor of the Exc eng is to 
move an adjournment of the Commons for another fortaight, while 
the House of Lords proceeds with its arrears. 

The Revenue. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Years and Quarters ended on the Sth of April, 1#29. and Sth of 
April, 1530, shew ing the Increase or Decrease on each head thereof 

Years ended April 5, 
Increare 




















1#29 1650 Decreaso 
£ £ £ £ 
| Customs, 15,342,997 1 16.104,°601 261,963 
Escise 14,499,253 | 17,440,822 | 1,058,421 
Stamy 6,641,5901 6,642,495 1,845 
| Post Office 1,386,000 1,350,000 | 6,000 
| Taxes 4,449 20% 493,105 53,957 
| Miscellaneous 539,462 421,769 117,692 
47,758, 410 


46,794,061 | 317,765 | 1,182,114 


Deduct increase 317,765 





404,549 
































; Decrease on the Year 

|. . 4 Quarters ended April 5, 

1-29 1#39 Increase. | Decrease 

£ £ £ £ 
| Customs 3,437 522 3.615,529 8) 000 

Excise, 3,497 859 3.198.770 | MS Mest A) 

Stamps, 1,627,059) 1,626,759! 1,200 
| Post Office 343,000 947,000 4,000 

Taxes S584 374,903 6599 
| Miscelizncous 77 O05 49,685 | {| W222 
9.351.449} 9,106,037] 91,509 o97,411 
| Deduct Increase . . , , | 91,599 
i —_ 
Decrease on the Quarter 245,512 
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TD - creme — 
A marriage is said to be in contemplation between the eldest of the 
Ledies Bertie, daughters to Lord Abingdon, and the Hon. and Rey. 
Charles Bathurst. — Brighton Gasette——Lady Alicia Howard, young- 
est daughter of the late Eart of Wicklow, is shortly to be married to 
William Bisset, Esq. nephew of the Bishop of Rap oe.—lb.——The 
Irish stationary office has been abolished in Ireland. Sir A. B. King, 
the patentee, has received compensation, it ts said, to the amount of 
£40,000. A gentleman has arrived in town from London to superin- 
tend this department, the necessary supplies for whieh will be for- 
nished from the head office in London.—Dublin Register ——We bave 
several times said that things lately are mending ; we repeat the asser- 
tion—and in confirmation can state that the receipt of customs at this 
port, for the present quarter surpasses the corresponding quarter of 
last year, by £69,000; and is nearly £20,000 more than the amount 
of any Lindy-day quarter ever received.— Bris'ol Gacetie Sir John 
Malcolm will resign the government of Bombay on the Ist of January 
next; by which time the Eerl of Clare, who starts overland for that 
presidency in August, it is expected, will have arrived there.——On 
the 10th Korit a ballot was opened at the Bank of England for the 
election of a Governor and Deputy-Governor. As there is no Oppo- 
sition to the parties nominated—via. John Horsley Paimer, Esq., as 
Governor ¢ and Andrew H. Thompson, Feq., as Deputy-Governor, 
they will be chosen Death of the Countess of Ormonde.—On Sa- 
turday morning, at nine o'clock, at her resideuce, Rutland-square, in 
the 77th year of her age, died, Anne, Dowager Countess of Ormonde 
and Ossory. She spent a long life and a splendid income in her na- 
tive country—an esample rarely followed in modern times. The 
handsome village of Castlecomer. county of Kilkenny, remains a re- 
cord of what a resident proprietor, possessing a noble fortune, can 
accomplish. Dublin Evening Post, Jorit 6.——Advices bave been 
received from the French squadron blockading Algiers, which speak 
of the great preparations making by the Dey to resist the French 
invasion. Several thousand Arabs had been raised, and were daily 
exercised in firing in platoons and other military evolutions. These 
were seen daily from the ships. It is supposed the Deys of Tunis 
aad Tripoli would make common cause with the Algerine chief. 
Accounts {rom Paris state, that all the infantry forming the expedition 
to Algiers are to be armed with pikes. A great number of cheraur- 
de-frise have been embarked to oppose the Moorish eavalry, and the 
besieging (train will consist of one hundred pieces of cannon 
Sir George Hillis appointed Governor of St. Vincent's; Me. Maurice 
Vitegerald is to be successor in the office of Vice Treasurer of Ireland 
—The Ualian Journals announce, on the authority of letters from 


Widdin, that the Grand Seignior has just sent an extraordinary Am- 
Cardinal Sanaglia, Dean 
Bishop of Velletir and Ostia, died at Rome 

Hie was raised to the dignity of Cardinal 
in 1795, and was many years after made Secretary to the Pope.—— 


bassador to Londonona — inission 
of the Sacred College anc 
on the 2d of April, aged 83. 


Letters from Copenhagen state, that the winter was extremely mild in 


fceland; the little snow which fell melted away immediately, but 
It is likewise announced that in Kams- 


there were many storms. 
chatka the oldest men never remembered a milder winter. The 
button trade in Birmingham has greatly improved witbin the last month. 
Ilis Majesty has set an example which has been generally followed 
by the nobility and gentry. It has been observed at the opera, that 
the new dress coat, decorated with{plain metal buttons, richly gilt 
and burnished, is aniversally worn by men of fashion. The plain 
extra triple gilt button ro | not the waived pattern), was the ar- 
ticle accepted My his Majesty from the Birmingham deputation. —— 
Died, at the Island of Ascension, on the 30th of January, in com- 
mand of the Black Joke, Lieutenant Edward B. Pim. This truly 
meritorious officer was twenty-two yearsin his Majesty's service, du- 
ring which period he was in eleven engagements, was twice wounded, 
and had his leg fractured; he was once knocked overboard by a blow 
from a handspike, while leading on a party to board a Portuguese slave 
ship; was taken up asa spy, and confined three daysina dungeon 
with the almost hourly threat of being hanged} was onee much 
injured in saving the Champlain Establishment from fire; and by 
jumping overboard, at several times, had the good fortune to save the 
jives of one Lieutenant, two seamen,and one marine.——A merchant 
st Marseilles has ingeniously contrived that ip one of his vessels there 
shall be parlours, dining-rooms, and a kitches, so as to form a furnished 
hotel, with a floating restaurant. This vessel is to sail for Algiers at 
the same time as the squadron, and will be stationed at about the dis- 
tance of a league from tand,so that the disembarkation of the troops, 
and the bombardment, may be witnessed from it——M. Recamier, 
the celebrated banker, died on Monday last.— April 2,———Two vo- 
james of the Memoirs of the notorious Robespierre, written by him- 
self, have been published at Paris. The editor isa M. Moreau Rosier, 
who makes a strange story of the manner in which he got possession of 
the manuscript. Last summer, when on a visit to one of his friends 
in the country, who is engaged in the cultivation of a farm, he learned 
trom him that one of his labourers was the nephew of the carpenter 
with whom Robespierre lodged, and that his ibourer possessed some 
manuscripts. M. Rosier asked a sight of them. They consisted of 
an immense roll of papers, sealed up, and tied with tri-coloured rili- 
bons. He broke the seals, unrolled the paper, and found, fo his agreea- 
ble surprise, that it contained the autobiography of the terrible and 
sanguinary Jacobin. If these Memoirs can be proved to be authentic, 
they will form one of the most curious works which have been left to 
us by the monsters or the martyrs of the revolution.——Il( is men- 
tioned ina Dutch paper, that Major-General Sir Howard Douglas 
Governor of New Bennewiek, had arrived at the Llague.—April 11. 

Sontag.—We are enabled to state, on the authority of a letter 
from alady of the first distinction in Berlin, that Mademoiselle Sontag 
has been undoubtedly married (o the Count de Rossi; but that suspi- 
cions of aj most unfounded nature, on the part of the Count, have 
caused a temporary separation, which itis probable will, after all, be 
ot short duration.—Court Journal..——Dispatehes were sent off from 
the Colonial Office, on Thursday night, for Sir James Kempt, Go- 
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cherished, unless they obtained relief by the diminution of taxation ; 
and by other measures which the wisdom of the House might devise. 
In what the petitioners stated with respect to what was called the reci- 
procity system he (Mr. Sykes) did not concur; and he thought ita 
proof of their eandour that knowing as they did that he differed in 
opinion from them on that subject, they, nevertheless, did him the ho- 
nonr to place their petition in bis hands. This he would observe, that 
whether the reciprocity laws were right or wrong, the consideration 
| of them could not affurd the petitioners sufficient relief in the anfo® 
| tunate situation in which they were placed. In his opinion the peti- 
tioners could look for relief only in two quarters. ‘The one by the 
extension of foreign trade in every direction in which it could by 
possibility be extended; the other by the removal of every burdea 
upon them which it was possible to remove. With respect to the first 
point, he looked with considerable hope to the alterations whic h he 
trusted would be consequent on the renewal of the Fast India Com- 
pany’s Charter. He should be grievously disappointed, and so be 
was persuaded would the petitioners tuo, if, on the renewal of lie 
Charter, British ships and seamen were any longer prevented from 
going to any part of India or China to which the ships and seamen ot 
j every other country might ¢ Not only would such a change be 
| highly advantageous to the general commercial-interests ot the coun- 
Ht but would remove a restriction which must be galling to British 
| 








ro. 


seamen, who saw the natives of other countries enjoying a free trade 
to India and China, from which they were excluded. Ie boped, 
therefore, to see our foreign trade extended by the alleration which 
he had described; and he also hoped that it would be extended in 
other ways, and especially by the cultivation of a closer commer. 
cial intercourse with the States of South America, With respect 
to the othee quarter from which the petitioners might expect  re- 
lief, he thought there were many burdevs upon them which might 
either be taken off or diminished. One was the large expenditure 
to which they were subjected by light-house dues.—[ Hear, hear. ]— 
The proprietors of some of the light-houses received revenues so en- 
ormous from these dues; so much su as to excite general indignation 
among those who were interested in the subject, and to demand some 
investigation. (Hear, hear] Another great expense to which they 
were subjected arose from the rules about pilotage. Another source 
of expense was thé Greenwich chest, to which every seaman of a mer- 
| chant vessel paid sixpence a month out of bis wages, although our mer- 
| cantile navy derived no benefit whatever from that establishment. A 
| far more important subject of consideration, however, was the redue- 
tion of some of the duties which pressed so heavily on the petitiovers. 
Why was the hemp duty kept up to so enormous a height! By a re- 
duction of that duty a great reduction would of course take place in 
the cost of cordage, sails, and other articles of marine equipment. 
Then there was another duty, the abolition of which had been so pro- 
perly recommended by the Hon. Member for the City of London—he 
meant the stamps on Marine [nsurances. Another measure which was 
very advisable was an equalization of the duties on timber and on 
deals. Why timber in the solid block would be subject to a larger 
duty than when the same timber was cut up into deals, he kaew not, 
but such was the fact; and he should be glad tu hear a reason assigned 
for it by any Hon. Member conrected with the Revenue Department. 
There was another subject also, on which he himself entertained 
great doubts, but which the ship-owners were very desirous to press. 
He alluded to a relaxation in the bonding system. le trusted that an 
opportunity would be taken during the present Session to take these 
subjects into cousideration, and that measures would be adopted, 
some immediate, some gradual! in their effects, some more, some less 
extensive, for the relief of the deeply suffering shipping interest. That 
their distress was great no one had attempted to deny, no one could 
attempt to deny. In his conscience he believed that that distress was 

















some remedy was speedily applied, it would be destroyed altogether. Ia 

roof of this statement, be would take the liberty of reading to the 
fouse an extract of a letter whiclr he had received from a very res 
pectable correspondent at Hull, respecting the state of the shipping 
interest there. If the particulars which bis correspondendent stated 
were erroneous, there were, no doabt, Hon. Members present who 
would expose them. ‘To show that the rates of freight had greatly de- 
creased, while the expense of provisions and wages had greatly ia- 
creased during the last nine years, his correspondent bad drawn up 
the following table of the average rate of freights, provisions, and 
wages, from 1821 to 1824, and from 1826 to 1829, all inclusive :— 

« Freights.—1821 to 1824—Memel, £1 3s. 3d.; Petersburgh, £4 
Is. 10d.; America, £2 4s. 9d.; Total, £7 9s. 7d.—1826 to 1829—Me- 
mel, £1 Us. Id.; Petersburgh, £3 10s, 9d.; America, £1 15s. 9d. ; 
Total £6 6s. 7d. Difference, £1 3s. Od.—15 7 7 per cent diminish. 

* Provisions and Wages.—1221 to 1824—Beef, £4 19 4; Pork, £3 

193; Bread, £0139; Wages, £2 17 6; Total, £12 0 10.—1826 to 
1829—Beef, £5 15 3; Pork, £4 1 10; Bread, £0 18 10; Wages, 
£3 0 0; Total, £13 15 11. Difference, £1 15 1—14 11 4 per cent. 
increase. 29 18 11 per cent. against the ship-owners.” 
Was it surprising, that persons, who thas saw their property slipping 
through their hands, should be earnest with the Legislature to inquire 
into the practicability of adopting some means of averting the ruin 
with which they were threatened? When they saw how greatly the 
shipping interest had been depreciated within a few years, would not 
the House think that it was a case which imposed upon them the ne- 
omy of turning their minds to the serious consideration of the sub- 
ject 

On the motion that the petition be brought up, 

Mr. ROBINSON having been requested by the ship-owners to sup- 
port the petition did so with great pleasure. When the subject was 
brought before the House in the Session before the last, it was said 
that the shipping interest was recovering. So far, however, was that 
from being the case, that the depression of that interest had been con- 
tinually going on. 
the present occasion, because last year the Hon. Member for Liverpool 
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vernor General of the Canadas.—Aprii 12.——His ign e ship | had stated that he did not believe that the shipping interest was so de- 


triton has arrived from Honduras and Mexico with 890, 


dollars 
and a smallamount of cochineal. 


Marriages. —On the 19th April, Lord Henry Thynne, second son of 


the Marquis of Bath, to Marriet, daughter of Alexander Baring, Esq., 
M.P t Buttevant, ou the 19th April, John © 


pressed as it was represented to be, because they went on building 
ships at an increased rate. He (Mr. Robinson) thought at the time 
that the Hon. Gentleman's assertion was incorrect; and on a reference 


sq-, | to the financial statements of 1827, 1828, and 1829, he found that a | 
rancis Boucbette, Esq. | most alarming falling off tad taken place in the number of ships built. | increase of the British tonnage in the ratio ot 


4 the 68th Light Infantry, son of Colonel Bouchette, H. M. Surveyor | He had that day seen aforther financial statement, and he found that 


Greneral of Canada, to Mary Francis, only child of Major Barnes, 
6th Regiment. 


Died, on the 16th April, in London, General Sir Hew Whiteford 
Dalrymple, Bart., in the 80th year of his age. 





Kmperial Parlianent, 


House of Commons, April 2 
SHIPPING INTEREST 


Mr. SYKES rose, in pursuance of his notice, to present a petition 


rom the ship-owners and merchants of Hall, on a subject which | 


laimed Ure most serious attention of the House, and which he was 
ire, would’ not refuse it A Committee bad been formed for the pur- 
pose of preparing the petition; and, to his knowledge, the statements 
in the petition were pertectly true and well founded. The petitiouers 
stated that the interests whom they represented were in a state of the 


) 


sreatest distress, for that, for the last two or three years, the shipping | 


rade bad declined with alarming rapidity ; and they prayed that the 
House would enter into some inquiry for the pu pose of adopting 
those remedial measures which alone conld prevent this most impor- 
aut branch of the national industry from sinking into a situation of 
utter hopelessness, from which it would be impossible ever to recover 
t. They were entirely unable to contend with the new competition 
vu (be part of forgiga cowatries which t 


| the building of ships had continued to fall off since last year to a de- 
| gree which, considering the great importance of the shipping interest 
jto the country, loudly demanded investigation—He found in the 
| financial statement to which he had alluded, that in the year ending 
| the Sth of January, 1927, there were built 1,719 ships, having an ad 
| Measurement of 207,088 tons; that in the year ending the 5th of 
| January, 1°28, there were built 1,440 ships having an admeasurement 
of 163,946 tons; that in the year ending the Sth of January, 1829, 
jthere were built only 1,185 ships, having an admeasurement of 
| 12*,752 tons; and that in the year ending the 5th of January, 1830, 
| there were built only 1,075 ships, having an admeasurement of 110,681 
tous by this statement it appeared, therefore, that in the course of 
three years there bad been a diminution of nearly a half in the amount 
* tonnage of ships built. This diminution showed the state of ship- 
ping interest. i; was a mach better criterion than the mere employ- 
| ment of ships. Every one acquainted with the subject was aware 
that, while ships existed, unless employed they must be abandoned 
aitogether as property. ‘The Hon. Member for Hull had said that he 
differed from the petitioners on whet was cailed the reci 
tem. He (Mr. Robinson) did not atiribute ail the evils which the peti- 
| Uoners were suffering to that system, butfhe contended that the rec ipro- 
| city system had greatly increased their dificulties and distress ; for 
| how Was it possible that ships built and navigated aton expense a third 
| reater than that of foreiga shipping, and subject to additional charges 


' 


he no! ent 4} ; . —- . ’ ° ; ! ©ono . 
1@ policy recently pursued bad | lor policies of insurance agd otuer matters, could compete with that | philosophical principles of political economy 


increasing, that it was worse this year than the last; and that unless. 


He was the more induced to address the House on | 


rocity sys- | 


foreign shipping? He had examined Gee 
ping w bich had ae inwards, 
n the various parts of the Uni ci Wards 
| Denmark, and  eterdig and of _ Bese: from Sweden, Be 
| inwards, and cleared outwards, in the same ee which had es, 
turns it appeared that 1.946 foreign vessel penned. From . 
| vessels, had entered inwards: and the Pn onl 
| 293,402 tons, and of the latter 187,852 tons; and 
| navigated by 14,573 men, and the latter by 8 ~ hy the foran 
py’ 1.842 foreign on measuring 267,579 tone ae 
} 15,420 men, had cleared outwards; while on} Ve Vigateg |. 
y 1,023 British Voie. 


flicial re; Lc? wy 
and cleared Se trhS Of the 


y 1) 
“ge of the he Br: 


| me asuring 139,4% tons, and navigated by 7650 me 
outwards. ‘These facts proved, that with respe a, 
| Europe atleast, the reciprocity system had ps fo 10 the Nom 
very injurious” fo our shipping interest. He mae & Compets,. 
linto the principle of the reciprocity system in Ny Would NOt e- 
| Reciprocity Treaty with Austria, which was Inid-on te out file 
House by the Right Hon. Gentleman only last nigh, the lable of 4, 
allowed to say, that he thought it strange het en i but he mos ; 
throw open all her ports to Austria—a nation — COURIFY thes 
three ports to open to usin return, and these Gees Ting rv 
oe par ane were tree ports to all the world already. 
in shipbuilding was general g re 
a time to be. vata onsets 7 rage | 
: = § concessions to foreign St 
ted in a petition on the table of the House 
of Whitby alone, where there had been eight shir build; 
besides slips, which employed one thousand an Duilding vary 
three of the docks given up, two were abvut to be Chere bad te 
eset oye 4 © be abandoned: , 
that, in ashort period, unless something were done th _ 
docks would be abandoned. Not only was the sh " © Whole oi 
pressed, butevery branch of the national wealth —s meena 
and the general distress was increasing. The ship baildier tom 
a very great number and variety of manufacturers sat Cmiploned 
direct and immediate construction of the vessels but in ae Mm the 
things which were used in relation to the equipment making tho 
itoccasoined the circulation of vast sums throughout pa - 
The subject was in every respect well worthy of the atte m4 PP 
nisters, and of every gentleman in that House; ad Wee af x 
ment be doing their duty to the country, if they neglected aoe 
| the most thorough investigation into the case. Ife had 1 — 
| asked, upon this and upon similar cases brought forwardin a _ 
rhat good could inquiry do? He wonld answer the que “a 
jing another. What harm could inquiry do? If the et he 
relieved, they might be convinced by inquiry that thelr sofferines 
been atteaded to, and that the evils were irremediable I ee 
| party were confident that inquiry would bear their opinions j yw 
would be ready to grant it; and their resisting all inquiry he * oe 
would admit of but one inference. He did hope and trust that 
vernment would look into the case; and he hoped also that there 
procity system would not be followed by other treaties upon the 
ciprocity prrenciple, until the effect of those already entered int e 
which would soou expire, were known. It was very remarkable » 
respect to foreign nations, that those alone were disposed to g0 wit 
us inte reciprocity treaties that had all to gain by them, and nothipe) 
lose. | Austria opened to us her three solitary ports, whilst Great B 
tain, in return, opened the numerous sea ports of her kingdom to the 
subjects of that power. ‘ : 
Mr. HUME thought the reciprocity system judicious, but sid te 
relief should be effected by the abolition of taxes and sineeures, _ 
Mr. HERRIES said that the first topic on which be woald ee 
would be that of free trade; and he used'the word {ree trade, beau 
it was tbe denomination by which a system of commercial policy 
cently adopted was generally entitled in that House. ‘The Honow 
ble Member who presented the petition seemed to teke the same ver 
of the question of free trade which be himself was dis to taber 
{“ Hear, from Mr. Sykes.]—He might, therefore, (aa 
Member to give his opinion before bim upon that subject, andor 
fute the observations of the Hon. Member fur Worcester. ‘The sm 
answer would apply to all that had been said on the present occsim, 
respecting the bonding system. Plausible as the arguments ipa 
might appear on the first view, it became quite preposterous afierc™ 
sidering the subject maturely, to think of getting rid of it alfogeiie 
He had liad several interviews on the subject with some of the at 
leading Members of the interests to which the Hon, Member proleset 
to belong; and the scheme of getting rid of the bonding systew ¥# 
no sooner mentioned in argument than it was immediately abandoneé 
The Hon. Member for Hull seemed to agree with his also upon tt 
topic—so that there was no occasion for him to pursue it further. The 
there was the reciprocity system! Was the present the ovctson® 
which,he ought to address the House for the purpose of showing (iw! 
consequences attributed to that system had not emavated front! 
That system was no system of his. He could not, therefore, 
pews to have any antaie predilection for it. It had been introdeced 
y others, and though he had fully concurred in the views of thos ™ 
adopted it, it by no means followed that he was prepared to delent® 
at all hazards. Still, though be would not enter into the discassot 
present, he was prepared at the proper time to show thet the Hono 
, able Member was completely mistaken in the view which be had ‘abe 
respecting it. The very fact that the average amount of (he = 
| tonnage entered inwards and outwards for the last four years gr 
exceeded the average amount of British tonnage s0 entered we 
last four years before the alteration of our system, was & pre a 
the alteration had not been productive of miscbief to the s 
interest.—[ Hear, hear.]—There had been an increse wad 
tons entered inwards in the latter period-—[ Hear. }~Teen 
likewise been a proportional increase in the oumber of ships. 
| nage, and of men cleared outwards within the same lime 
| bear. J—He admitted that in foreign shipping there had bess 
increase; but upon the whole the great increase 0! empora® 
had undoubtedly been in favour of British shipping. + ee 
—This was a fact which was not known to him peg 
within the knowledge of every man who gave bimself the wer 
attending to this subject. ‘That there bad been os abel 
| fosgign shippingfengaged in the British trade, was a point WHE 
| not mean to deny ; but the increase of the foreign tonnage ¥* m- 
‘ 500,000 to 2% 
[Loud cheers.] He mentioned this, not for the idle parperelig 
ing a temporary advantage in debate, but for the sake of it we 
j gross delusions which prevailed in certaim quarters on the 
{Heer.] He did not enter at present into the question loved. *@ 
| or of the distress of those shipowners, who, being emp thst Oe 
He’ would only s#y 
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would er prosperous results might be applied the beautiful 
eld e om Med 
es) oft i, aN seris factura nepotibus umbras.” 
NSON said that he cousidered the increase in our com- 
wr. ROBE jto by the President of the Board of Trade, referred 
peree, revere | sources of commerce—to our colonies—and to the 
ely 10 wr doath America. He mentioned that in the year }229 
be decrease in the tonnage of the United Kingdom * 
neve Bee 642,000 tons. Mr. HERRIES seid that he bad allude 
ae acpoant of tatement to British tonnage alone. He tiad said, and 
p bi forme’ hich would soon be in the possession of the Honse, 
aeer bie out in his details, that the tounage of the four fast 
os 


an had e 
e sysiem a 


yond 


nes states al 


juded to, and that of the year 1529 had been greater than 

fit decessors. ‘he Honourable Gentieman here stated 
uy aliens which left an amount of tonnage, equal to 300,000, 
Sof the four last years, ascompared to the juur preceding 
favour ’ 


. ROBINSON asked if this did not include foreign tonnage in 

oe) Mr. HERRIES replied in the negative, as also to an in- 
oer Vrant, whether steam-boats had been included in the 
og The petition was read and jaid on the table. 


é culation. 


House of Commons, April 8. 
NAVIGATION OF THE RHINE. ~ ‘ 
“PANT rose forthe purpose of putting two or three ques- 

- pay Hon. ptm Re, near him (Mr. Peel), upon @ sub- 

my r “commerc jal point of view, and otherwise, of great impor- 
10 thie couniry. At related to the navigation of the river Roine. 

Po well known that, by a treaty executed 15 years ago (that of 

enna in 1895), the free navigation of that river for British and other 

coeis bad not only been recognised, but fully stipulated fur and 
vanteed. ‘The very first article of that treaty applied to the free 
wation of rivers, and particularly to that of the Rhine, allowing 
veeols of all nations to ascend and descend that river without any 

sibition whatever. Notwithstanding which, the King of the Ne- 
eriands, acting on bis own opinion, and disregarding a together the 
of the existing treaty, bad thought proper to adopt those 
measures which served to exclude entirely all vessels from the river, 

‘ith the exception of those of the Netherlands. Now it did appear 

him (Mr. C. Grant) a circumstance of very extraordinary occur- 
ence that a treaty of so much importance should be allowed to re- 
ain dormant for the space of fifteen years, during which time this 
sntry was deprived of a portion of her commercial rights and pri- 
ces, without exciting the notice of his Majesty’s Government. 
Two years ago, When he had the honour to ,fill office, an appeal had 
ven made by the excluded Powers to the Government of the Nether- 
sods for a relaxation of their prohibitory system, and for the just ful- 
seat of the Vienna Treaty ; and he had hoped that, long before 
js that Government would have seen the necessity of complying with 
ve terms of the treaty. To his surprise, however, he had learned 
vat the powers bordering on the banks of the Rhine were making 
conventiou with the Netherlands for the regulation of the free navi- 
sion of that river. Those Powers were France, Prussia, Bavaria, 
si some others most interested in the navigation, who were securing 
ibemselves exclusive privileges, without one word being said or 
jought of with respect to England. He believed that the treaty lad 
y yet been ratified by France; but he was told that an understand- 
pe existed, that, if that country did ratify it, the other Powers would 
oso likewise. It was, therefore. evident that this country would be 
eprived, by this compact, of those commercial rights and privileges 
vich were recognised in the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. lie there- 
re wished to ask of the Right Hon. Secretary of State—first, whe- 
yer any proposition had been made to his Majesty’s Government to 
come & party to the treaty to which he alluded, for the free naviga- 
onof the river? secondly, whether, when that treaty should be offi- 
lly commanicated to this country, his Majesty’s Ministers would 
ve any Qjection to lay it before that House? and, thirdly, whether 

y measutes had heen put in force for preserving the rights of eis 

santry, in common with those of the other Powers to the treaty? 

Mr. PEEL expressed himseif willing to give the amplest information 

on this subjectin bispower. [t was true, as stated by the Hon. 

ember, that by the treaty of 1815, the navigation of the Rhine was 
rown open, and made free to all nations. Some difference had aris- 

», he beliewed, asto the terms of the treaty, which was drawn up id 

ie German as also in the French language, with respect to the boun- 

nes to which the free navigation was to be confined. But, as re- 
ded the terms of the treaty, a copy of which was in this country in 
¢ French language, be (Mr. Peel) could not see how the possibility 
doubt could arise as to its construction. It was understood, at the 
eof forming the treaty, that the free and open navigation should ex- 
od from the commencing of the river to the sea, and the words were 
jusq’a la Mer,” which were sufficiently definite. But it had been 
uiended that the free navigation was to extend into the sea, (a laugh.) 
ome disputes had arisew as to the free channel from the sea to the 
uths ofthe river; but in his opinion the terms of the treaty were 
bmpiete and distinct, defining the river to be accessible to ships of all 
toos. With respect to this country the Government had always 

tended for the navigation of the river to be free, snbject to the im- 

pation of moderate duties, for the preservation of the paths on the 
of the river, and for the maintenance of the proper police. With 

t to the question relative to the supposed treaty, he believed 

- project was on the tapis for carrying into effect the terms of the 

mf 1815, in the necessity for which all partles concurred. The 
ember must be aware that there was a commission existing for 

aed ee of all affairs that related to that river. It was deno- 
~ ~ Central Commission, and was composed of delegates 

; . of the countries on the borders of the river, and was then 

’ =| at Mayenoce. The subject was at present under their considera- 

dew ye believed no treaty had yet been signed. ‘The project, he 

. ed, was for a treaty more particularly between Prussia, who 

tery imerested, and the Netherlands; but the Central Commis- 

ty ead given their assent, and, therefore, until that was done, no 
ma ae ratified. When the ratification should take place the 
sf ta Ar pe would be officially communicated to this govern- 

a ul! and formal a manner that he could not see any objec- 

‘ay en conld have to a copy of it being laid before the House 

ad would ~ spprohended that whatever treaty might be made, Eng- 

ets this ce owed to participate in the same privileges; at all 
rnised b ” ernment would not waive those commercial rights re- 
= = : ga of 1315, nor allow any subsequent treaty to pre- 
or thet ne wee but until such a treaty were ratified, they must con- 
etry, ig idee ee of their privileges bad taken place. This 

m the treaty of why ith the other contracting powers, would main- 

+ Rhine He - v4 and uphold the free and entire navigation of 

mt bis Mate could assure the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant 

sled, $ Ministers were quickly alive to this and all other 

MC op. wk he commercial interests of the country. 

_eee observed that bis attention was ious to this sub- 
the ne he had read ina paper some short time ago, in 
ead trted that a treaty had been entered into, to which 

‘ne tT Bavaria, Germany, and the Government of Hesse, 
tbat a treat, he impression on his mind was that it wes not a pro- 

5, however” Nar te allthe Powers bad joined. The treaty of 

coming hem th oan been complied with, for, as related to ves- 
= tieladed © Baltic and some other places, they had always 
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ithat what he had stated to the House was in 
, 2€ Most recent information which Government had 
eteeriagds tg ect of a convention between Prussia and the 
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sceeded that of the four years preceding the adoption of | 
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into a plentiful harvest of national ] Mayence, but they head pronounced no opinion upon it. He believed 


that that treaty would notomit to recognise the interests of this coun- 
try, for the British Government does not relinquish ber claims, 
whether such atreaty be ratified or not. Whatever might be the re- 
sult, this country would not permit aoy infraction of the terms of 
the ‘Treaty of Vienna in 1815—[hear}. A fact, of which, perhaps, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman was probably unaware, be would mention, 
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——— SS ee ae 
Mogazine, signed with the initials of Thomas Campbell. This arti- 
cle enters vigoroasly into the much agitated subject of Lady Byron's 
Letter or Remarks recently addressed to Mr. Moore, and espouses 
ihe cause of her Ladyship with great animation, and with not @ little 
asperity towards the bard of Erin. There does not, indeed, upon 
the face of the letter, appear sufficient exciting cause to eall forth the 








showing that the navigation ot the Rhine was open at the present 
tine to Faglish vessels—viz., that an English vessel proceeded so far | 
up the river as Cologne, and there discharged her cargo. He men. 
tioned this as indicative of the disposition evinced by the King of the 
Netherlands to permit the free navigation of the river. ‘ 

Mr. GRANT was aware that several vessels had made the attempt 
(o proceed up the river, bat from the heavy duties levied, with the 
exception of the one alluded to, all of them bad been obliged to re- 


Mr. PEEL—The British Government will consider the exaction of 


breach of the treaty for maintaining a free navigation—{ lear, bear } 
TIMBER—HALIPAX. 
_Mr. WARBURTON wished to take that opportunity to put a ques- 
tion to the Right [onourable Gentleman opposite. He understood 
that parties had been in the practice of shipping timber from the Bat- 
tic to Halifax, or some other port in our North American Colonies, 
and then bringing it to this country, so as to evade the high duty upon 
the importation of foreign timber. He was given to understand that 
three cargoes of timber had been brought in that way in the course of 
the last year from Halifax to Ireland. ‘The claase under which this 
was done was contained inthe 10th of the King. by which it was 
enacted that timber might be imported, duty tree, from our colonial 
ossessions in North America to any part of the Uuited Kingdom. 
he importers of timber from the Baltic, with a view to evade the 
high rate of duty, exported their cargoes in the first instance to our 
possessionsin North America, and thence imported them here. By 
that means they effected a saving of 13s. He (Mr. Warburton) was 
aware that there were several vessels about to sail for cargoes to the 
Baltic, and thence to proceed to Halifax with a view to take advan 
tuge of this state of the law, and he therefore wished to know whe- 
ther the Right Honourable Gentleman intended to make any pro- 
vision to meet the case, in the Bill which he was about to introduce? 

Mr. HERRIES said that there was certainly a defect in the clause 
to which the Hon. Member had adverted. It was intended on!y to 
allow the importation of timber, the produce of the United States, 
and which had been exchanged for some article of British Colonial 
produce at this reduced duty. He conceived that to comply with 
the law as it stood, they should have landed their cargoes at Halifax, 
and re-shipped them again; and if the officers there bad done their 
duty, such voyages would not be profitable. However, in order to 
prevent any Lather evasion of the intentions of the Legislature, it 
was his (Mr. naire op intention after the present recess, to introduce 
a measure to remedy this defect in the law as it at present stood 
~ Married, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Joseph M'Eiroy, Mr. 
Wa. S. Garvin to Miss Ann H. Lockwood; both of this city. 

St. George's Society.—An adjourned meeting of the St. George's 
Society of New York will be held at the Bauk Coffee-house on Fri- 
day, the 4th of June, at 7 o’clock P.M. 

By order of the President, Wa. Dawson, Sec'y. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 7 a 7 1-4 per cent. 
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EE AMBLOW,. 
__ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1830. 
“The Canada, Jobn Jay, and Napoleon, have. arrived during the 
week, bringing our regular files of London papers down to the 25th 
ultimo. 




















Tie Titerest, but at the last dates his Majesty was convalesoent, having 
been able on the 23d to receive tle visits of the Duke of Welliagton, 
and to sign a number of warrants and other official documents. We 
subjoin the two last Bulletins :— 

“ Windsor Castle, April 22. 
(Signed.) “TE. Larrorp.” 


“ Windsor Castie, April 24. 

“ Tis Majesty bas passed two good nights, and continues better. 

(Signed.) “UL. Marronp.” 

The political horizon of France is more tranquil, and the prepa- 
rations for the invasion, and it would seem conquest, of Algiers, 
goon with undiminished ardour. 34,000 troops will embark im- 
mediately, while a corps of 10,000 will remain in the vicinity of 
Toulon, should such a reinforcement be requisite. 121 armed vessels, 
under the command of Admiral Duperre, will form the naval! escort. 
General Boumont, it is stated, will assume the command of the en- 
tire expedition. There does not seem to be any foundation for the 
report, that M. Villele is about to join the administration of Prince 
Polignac. 

Mr. Peel perseveres in his exertions to improve the penal code of 
the country. His new Bill in relation to forgery consolidates in 
one Act the various laws hitherto passed for the punishment of that 
crime, and brings before Parliament in an intelligible shape the whole 
criminal law concerning it. He still leaves the list of forgeries 
punishable with death very considerable. The principal exception 
to the former rule is the forgery of bonds for which Dr. Dodd was 
executed, warrants and orders for the delivery of goods. For- 
geries of the Great Seals of England, Ireland, and Scotland, the 
sign manual of the King; or of Exchequer bills, bank notes, wills, 
bills of exehange, promissory notes, &c. still incur the penalty of death. 
Mz, R. Grant on the 15th April brought in a bill for the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews, which was opposed by Sir Robert Inglis and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Peel was notin the House. On 
the question being put it was carried 115 to 97. It is not certain 
what course the Ministry will take in the subsequent stages of the 
measure. 


“ The King is better.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer will carry bis measure of redo- 
cing the Four Per Cents. without difficulty; very few dissentients hav- 
appeered. 

The subject of British shipping was again brought before the House 
of Commons on the 2d of April. We have inserted that debate and 
its result in this day’s paper. On the &th of April the subject of the 
free navigation of the Rhine was discussed, The report of the pro- 
ceedings on that occasion will be found in the preceding column. 
Sir Howard Douglas, with Dr. Tiarks, bes arrived at the Hague. 
Prince Leopold has accepted the offer of the Grecian diadem, and 
will proceed to the Morea after having meade a farewell visit to his re- 
lations in Germany. Consols closed on the 25th at 93 1-4 


——— 


The literary world hes been thrown into some commotion in con- 








linguish it. | 


aor - | 
heavy or prohibitory duties, when ascertained to be the case, as a 
| 


t The health of the King formed the most prominent tapic of pab-. 


sequence;of an angry article which eppeared in the last New Montbly | say 27 


wrath of Mr. Campbell to the exteat there indicated; and we are 
somewhat at a loss to account for the degree of acrimony which 
appears to have so suddenly sprung up between these two friends 
itu other respectsfbe Remarks of the author of The Pléasures of Hope 
are not without their censurable points, and he even goes so far as to 
talk of courage. But we had better release our readers at once, by 
referring them ta the last page of this day's impression, where (bey 
will fiad the article itseli, which we commend to their atlention 





The two gold medals given annually by the King, to the Roys! 
Society of Literature, have been awarded to Hallam and to Washi, 
ton Irving. We extract from the London Literary Gazette, the fol 
| lowing paragraph in relation thereto, subseribing most cordially to the 


| sentiments, modesty, and good taste of the language in which the in 
gor is conveyod: 





Royal Society of Liserature.—At a special meeting of the Council on 
) Saturday last, to determine upon the appropriation of the two gold 
| medals placed annually by his Majesty at their disposal, to be awarded 
|to authors distinguished by works honourable to themselves and to 
literature, the medals of the present year were voted to Washington 
Irving and Henry Hallam, Esqrs. The historical productions of the 
last-mentioned genileman have entitled him to this honour; and we 
cannot notice the high claims of the frst, without also expressing u 
sense of additional pleasure upon the occasion, from his beiag the son 
of another country, which, though British by descent, has not before 
| been gratified by soch a mark of parental attention. We thigk this 
decision, however, —_ due to Mr. Irving's talents, will be equally 
agreeable to the United States and England, as an example of thet 
right and kind teeling which ought never to be interrupted between 
twosuch nations. Nor can the compliment to Mr. Irving be consi 
dered with less than general interest, when we observe thatthe body 
which conferred it consists of high and dignified churchmen, noble 
men of great rank end estimation, and gentlemen eminent alike for 
station in society and for literary atiainments. We hail it as an aue- 
picious omen o future good in the intercourse between the countries 
—not limited to science or letters, bul extended to every possible rele 
tion of commerce and politics. The medals will, of course, be pre- 
sented at the general anniversary on the 29th. 


It gives us great pleasure to copy from the same journal, the follow 
ing passage, in relation to another American author:—" Mr, Halleck 
one of the most popular and sweetest bards of America, is about to give 
to the world a new poem.” 


The Pacha of Egypt has been elected an honorary member of the 
Loudon Asiatic Bociety. 





The Harpers published yesterday, tue novel of Cloudesicy, by the 
author of Caleb Williams, a book we have not yet perused any part of 
but the announcement of any work from the author of Caleb William» 
is a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. 

Mr. A. 'T. Goodrich, 124 Broadway, bas just published a small vo 
lume, containing ap alphabetical list of the public buildings, institu 
tions, streets, &c. in the city of New-York. Appended to the volume, 
is a plan of the city and island, with references, see a complete 
key for the use of strangers and citizens. The utility of such » work 
is so obvious that it scarcely needs a recommendation, further than to 
say, that it is carefully and faithfully executed, and is sold very —- 
ably. A map ofthe adjacent country, and an engseved view oi the 
cry Hall, nh ee actions of thie little volume. 

Grace eee an American novel, ia two volumes, has been re 
cently published by E. Bliss, J11 Broadway. This is # yovel possess 
ing merit without nsion, and earning its own famé, unaided by 
the adventitious influence of apy great wane jo push it into celebrity 


The Concert of Signor Rosich, Mr. Hansen, and Mr. Schott, took 
place on Tuesday, according to our announcement. Mrs. Kuight was 
there, and sang {wo or three songs beautifully; and the astonishing 
execution of Mr. Hansen on the violin, and Mr. Schott on the clu- 
rionet, were the theme of unmeasured eulogy. Our limits do not 
we regret to say, allow us to go into particulars. 








Park Theatre.—The new opera of Rokeby was repeated for the 
fourth time on Tuesday, for the benefit of the Author, and with ples 
sure we observed that a numerous audience graced iis representation 
We have always lified up our voice in support of this delightful branch 
of the drama, and from time to time bave remarked on the evident 
progress of music in New York ;—we have likewise ventured to pre- 
dict, (bat every succeeding season would witness the support of opera 
in an increased degree, nor have we been disappointed, ‘The sale oi 
music, the demand for piano-fories, the beautilul instruments daily 
constructed, superior to those mannfactured in any of Europe, 
England excepted, the protracted visits of foreign professors, and the 
extent of tuition all prove that a rapid increase of musical taste is 
taking place, and ought to encourage managers to make nding 
exertions. The time, we doubt not, is approaching, when sterling 
merit, whether native or resident with us, will be esteemed for its in- 
trinsic value, and prove equally attractive as fresh imported novelty. 
Indeed, when a stimulus is given to men of talent to exert them- 
selves, why may not Americe, which has lent to England a Howard 
Payne, furnish employment for Dimonds, Dibdins, Pococks, and 
Pianches, men who in the present dey have raised the opera of our na- 
tive tongue to a high pitch of excellence. We profess ourselves delight 
ed to see @ person of such ability as the author of Rokeby enlisted in 
the cause, and we trust that he will feel apes gee by rece stion 
of his first drama, to come before the public again. Park Thea. 
tre affords now # fine opportunity for the ction of musical 
pieces.—'T'be band is the best in the United States, and the chorus 
extremely effective.—Mr. Candy has succeeded Mr. Pearson as leader 
of the chorus, and although he may not have the power, yet he has « 
better quality of voice than bis predecessor ; and report speaks highly 
of him as a musician, particularly in glee singing, to whieh he bre 
been accustomed in the best school, viz. that of Loder, director of the 
Bath Concerts in England. 

Mr. Booth, Mr. Forrest, and Mrs. Barnes, have heen playing in 
conjunction at the Park, to large, and of course highly gratified 
audiences. 





ALUABLE Kea! Eetete for sale.—The Marmora lron Works, the privileges 

appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and steck, thereunto belonging atformeriy 
advertised together with 12734 acres of valuable land, besringeaceiiont red and 
white pine timber, aad other woods suitable formaking charcos!, « ill besold with 
out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cash,et Kingston, Upper C eveds,on the rh 
day of Octover, 1630, at noon. For plansof the works, and other particulars apply 
to Mr. Manaham on the premisre—to —s Gould, Dowie, & Co., London—Mewrs 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or to 
the subscriber at Montreal PETER MOMMA 
Mermora tron Works Middle Dietrics, Upper Cansda August, 1720. (Cet 3 


wry En TURKS, 140 Broadway, New-York —Agam « nember of the Captat 
s7 were sctusilygeoid at lucky Bylvesters. Orders im any of the lotteries below 
will meet atien'.on :—June 3, extra class No. 13, highest prize $20,000, tickets §5 

Jone 10, regular class No. 5, highest 0S chen $1 0—June 17, extra class 
No. 14, higest prize @25,000, tickets i B. Our distant friends will please reco! 
ject that we continue the exchange and common busipest to sf) ite breeches oe 











neval. FT Official Drawing of the New Vork Lottery, catre class No. 32, for tea, 
—4tt, 44, 18, 6, 45, 4, 46, 11, 22. (May 2. 
ae 
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LL 
POULE'Y. 
AMI TO BLAME? 


Oh Rosa! dear Rosa! I know they say 
That my love's lighter than air, 

And that I can always adapt my lay 
To the first maid that is fair; 





life of her husband, it seems, to me that she very clearly accomplishes. 


from bim a wife once doatingly foud of him. t 
of fair evidence against the pack of , as his ype deme 
calls them ; and, to throw the biame on her parents, is proved ridicu- 
lous by Dr. Lushington’s letier, fur it shows that the deepest cause or 





But if, before Rosa taught me 
To worship @ brighter flame, 

Some glimmering stars have caught me, 
Oh, say—Am Ito blame? 


Tis only by gezing on darker things 
That we know lilies are white, — 
‘Tis only by viewing araven's wings 
That we prize plumes that are bright: 
And if in my sportive hours 
I've learnt that the rose mast shame 
The sweets of all other flowers, 
Oh, say—Am | to blame? 


A first love can never grow cold, they say, 
‘Till the eye's lustre 1s dim ; 
But that which looks very like love to-day, 
May turn out merely a whim. 
My \itile mistakes are past, love ! 
(Never give them a harsher name,) 
And thon art my first and last love, 
Then ssy—Am Ito blame? 
T. Havers Bayry. 
—>>—- 
NOTICES OF THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON BY 
MR. MOORE, 
AND REMARKS ON THOSE NOTICES BY LADY BYRON, 
From the New Monthly Magazine, for Apri. 

Mr. Moore's life of the Noble Bard was reviewed in our last num- 
ber; it must now be reviewed again. Among the literary notices of 
the New Monthly, l consented to (he insertion of a laudatory account 
of the work; aay, more, | expunged a portion of the manuscriyp! ert 
tique, in which Mr. Moore was censured for unfairness towards Lady 
Byron. This I did from unwillinguess to blame my friend, Mr. 
Moore, and from baving scarcely dipped into the censured parts of the 
book. Besides, I did not then believe Lady Byrop to be so perfectly 
justifiable in the separation as I know her to be. Such were the cir- 
cumstances uoder which I circulated among thousands the little war- 
ranty of my approbation of a work, which 1 find, on closer inspection, 
to be one of the most injudicious books that ever was published. 

since that time the state of circumstances has wholly changed—Lady 
Byron has spoken out. As her friend, I could not keep my mind 
quiet about ber feelings under this ill starred resuscitation of the ques- 
tion concerning her. {consulted several of her friends; and it was 
their joiot opinion, that since the ice of reserve had been broken by 
Lord Byron's biographer on the luckless topic, it would be the duty 
of some one of ber triends to say in answer to Mr. Moore, something 
more than Lady Byron could with prepriety say herself. A female 
iriend offered to do this, and she would have ssohahie done it better 
than I can. But I could not be such a craven as to let a woman 
come forward in my place. [I went to Lady Byron for such general 
circumstances of truth as might not involve her in ay Lord By- 
ron. For more particular facts respecting the separation, [ applicd to 
a different but perfectly authentic quarter; and there I learnt a few 
facts, which, though my readers need not fear that J shall inflict them 
on their delicacy, suflice to convince me that Lady Byron was justi- 
fied ia the parting by circumstances which Lord Byron had either for- 
ra or, “with all bis manly candour,” had failed to state to Mr. 
oore. 

My plaianess in speaking of Mr. Moore is a c liment to his im- 
portance and popularity, which would make a w or timid remon- 
strance incapable of reaching him. My interest ina saffering woman 
needs no apology. 

I tound wy right to speak on this painful subject on its now irreve- 
cable publicity, brought up afresh, as it bas been by Mr. Moore, to be 
the theme of discoars@to millions, and, if Lerr not much, the cause 
of misconception to innumerable minds. I claim to speak of Lady 
Byron in the right of a man, and of airiend to the rights of women, 
and to liberty, and to natural religion. I claim a right, more espe- 
cially, as one of the many friends of Lady Byron, who, one and all, 
feel aggrieved by this prodaction. It bas virtually cresged her for- 
ward from the shade of retirement, where she had hid her sorrows, 
and compelled her to defend the heads of ber friends and her parents 
trom being crushed under the tombstone of Byron. Nay, in a gene- 
ral view, it bas forced her to defend herself; though with her true 
sense and her pure taste, she stands above all special pleading. ‘To 

lenary explanation she ought not—she never shall be driven. Mr. 
| Hoon is too much a gentleman not to shudder at the thoughts of that; 
bat if other Byronists, of afar different stamp, were to force the sa- 
vage ordeal, it is her enemies, and not she, that would have to tread 
the burning ploughshares. 

We, her friends, have no wish to prolong the discussion; but a few 
words we must add, even to her admirable statement—ior her's isa 
cause oot only dear to her friends, but having become, from Mr. Moore 
and her misfortunes, a publicly agitated cause, it concerns morality, 
and the most sacred rights of the sex, that she should, (and that, too, 
without more special explaoations) be acquitted oat and out, and ho- 
nourably acquitted in this business, of all share im the blame which is 
gue and indivisible. Mr. Moore, in farther reflection, may see this, 
and his retarn to candour will surprise us less than his momentary de- 
viation from its path. 

For the tact of Mr. Moore's conduct in this affair I have not to an- 
swer; but, if indelicacy be charged upon me, I scorn the charge. 

Neither will [ submit to be called Lord Byron's aecuser—because a 
word against him [| wish not to say, beyond what is painfully wrang 
trom me by the necessity of owning or illustrating Lady Byron's un- 
blameableness, and of repelling certain miscon ons respecting her, 
which are now walking the fashionable world, and which have been 
fostered (though Heaven knows where they were born) most delicate- 
ty and warily by the Christian godfathership of Mr. Moore. 

I write not at Lady Byron's bidding—I have never humiliated either 
her or myself by asking if I should write or what I should write—that 
isto say, | never wed to her for information inst Lord Byron— 
though I was justified, as one who intended to criticise Mr. Moore, to 

inquire into the trath of some of his statements. Neither will I suffer 
myself to be called bet champion, if by that word be meant the advo- 
eate of ber mere legal innocence, for that, I take it, nobody questions. 
Still less is it from the sorry impulse of pity that I speak of this noble 
woman, for [ look with wonder aud even envy, at the proud purity of 
her sense and conscience, that have carried her exquisite sensibiliues 
in triumph through such poignant tribulations. But I am proud to be 
called her friend—the humble illustrator of her cause, and the advo- 
eate of those principles which make it to me more interesting than 
Lord Byron's. Lady Byron (if the subject must be discussed) be- 
tongs to sentiment and morality—at least as much as Lord Byron; nor 
is she to be suffered, when compelled to speak, to raise her Voice as in 
a desert, with no friendly voice to respond to her. Lady Byron could 
not have outlived her sufferings, if se had not wound up ber fortitude 
to the high point of trusting mainly for consolation, not to the opinion 
of the world, bat to her own inward peace; and having said what 
ought to convince the world, I verily believe that she has less care 
about the fashionable opinion respecting her than any of her friends 
can have. But we, her friends, mix with the world, and we hear of- 
iensive absurdities about ber which we have a right to put down. 


But 


causes of the separation, were not imparted to her parents. I dismiss, 
therefore, this hinted palliation with contemy)1. : 

1 proceed to deal more generally with Mr. Moore’s book. - You 
| speak, Mr. Moore, against Lord Byron's censurers in a tone of indig- 
| nation whieh is pertectly iawful towards calumnious traducers, but 
| which will not terrify me or any othee man of courage, who is no ¢a- 


| luraniator, from uttering bis mind freely with regard to this part of our | 


hero's conduct. J think yuur whole theory about the marriageable- 


: , ait 3 > | 
| ness of genius, a twaddling litle hint for a compliment to yourself, 


and a theory refuted by the wedded lives of Scott and Flaxman. | 


question your philosophy in assuming that all that is noble in Byron's | 
: y ' py | She brought to Lord Byron, beauty, manners, 
| mantic affection, and every thing that ought to 


poetry was inconsistent with the possivility of his being devoted toa 
pure and good woman; and I repudiate your morality for canting too 


i 


| complacently about “the lava of his imagination,’ and the unsettled | 
| fever of his passions being any excuses tor his planting the tic doulou- | 


|reux of domestic suffering in a meek woman's bosom. ‘These are 


| hard words, Mr. Moore; but you have brought them oa yourself by | 


| 


too delicate for you to consult Lady Byron’s confidential friends, you 
ought to have had nothing to do wiih the subject. But you cannot 
have submitted your book even to Lord Byrou’s sister, otherwise she 
would have set you right about the imaginary spy, Mrs. Clermont. 

Hence arose your misconceptions, which are so numerous,, that 
having applied to Lady Byron (you will please to observe that I ap- 
plied uot for facts against Lord Byron, for these I got elsew here, but 
for an estimate of the correctness ot your statements,) I received the 
following letter from her Ladyship :— 

“ Dear Mr. Campbell.—fa taking up my pen to point out for your 
| private information* those passages in Mr. Moore’s representation 
| of my part of the story which were open to contradiction, J fiad them 
| of still great exient than L had sapposed—and to deny an assertion 
here and there would virtually admit the trath of the rest. If, oa 

the contrary, [ were to enter into a full exposure of the falsehood of 
| the views taken by Mr. Moore, | must detail various matters, which 
| consistently, with my principles and feelings, I cannot, 
| existing circumstances, disclose. 


| ter of the diticulty of the case by an example:— It is not true that 


aie The ae be ber aim in ber remarks on the} not to a more special examinati a, 
What Lady Byron professes to be ber aim in b he} 1 nation of Mr. Mooore’s mi 


Tam not sure that § should feel my esteem for Byron, or for any man, | 
much enhanced by finding that a foolish relative or two could sever, 
But we lave nota tittle! 





; mon place manner of attesting character; | a} 


under the 
I may, perhaps, convince you bet- 


The sabject would lead me insensibly into 
poor Lord Byron, who es gnfortunate 
his reluctant accusers, appily bis own c 
trom hLiinseli against his édanton, li Sateen, turns our |... ey 
ter remarks that he misrepresented Lady By 7 rs "" Ward aes 
defended himself irresistibly if Mr. Moore had left © Would 4... 
ledging passages. But Mr. Moore has produced a ot his rebasy 
reflects blame on Lady Byron so destrously that m He of bin yi. 
meeis the ear. ‘The almost universal ifipression od ts Mean 4. 
is, that Lady Byron must be a precise, and a wen, eben 7 Ni oa 
a blue stocking of chilblained learning, a piece of tesee ns nr 
Who that knows Lady Byron, will pronounce ten iehe 20d nee 
the reverse? Will it be believed that this penne COTY thy 
matched to her moody Lord, has written verses that ms $0 tosnins, 
credit to Byron himselt—that he: sensitiveness js Ould do x9 é& 
bounded only by ber good sense and that she ig TSS tay 

Biest w.th a temper, whose unclouded ra 

Can muke to-morrow cheerful as to deg” 


fortune, Meeknen . 
have urade her 1p 4 
Nn What he shonid i. 
I speak rot of Lady Byron in the 

» b « ve *t2 
peal to the gifted ¥. 
TOD and to other 


hateful dise fie 
in his rash def bist 
Oder iam 


most transcendant man of genius—had he bee 
been—his pride and his idol. 


Siddons and Joanna Bailie, to Lady Charles 


your voluntary ignorance of facts known to me—for you might and | ments of their ee, whether I am exaggerating in the Jeagt Shain 
| ought to have known both sides of the question ; and if the subject was | that in their whole lives they have seen few beings so intel 


iy 
| well-tempered as Lady Byron. I wish to be ex logenuoes nn 
| in speaking of her. Her manner, f have no hesitation ro hal Ne, 
at the first interview, but it is modestly, and not inscleatie 2 tye 
contracted it, f believe, from being exposed by her be Non 
| fortune in youth to numbers of suitors whom slie could 
wise kept ata distance. but this manner could have 
| with Lord Byron, for it vanishes ou nearer acquaintance, and 
| origin in coldness. All her friends like her frankness the hod, 
| being preceded by this reserve. ‘This manner, however tn 
the slightest apology for Lord Byron, has been inimical tol r 
jin her misfortunes. It endears her to her friends. bet it pies: 
{indifferent. Most odiously unjust, therefore is Mr. Moore’. - 7 
| that she has had the advantage of Lord Byron in public ihe ; 
She is, comparatively speaking, unknown to the wotld; forthons % 
| has many friends—thatis, a friend in every oue who hows herae, 
| her pride, and purity, and misfortunes, naturally contract the cirr', 
her acquaintance. ‘There is something exquisitely unjast in Mr Mo ol 
| comparing her chance of |p oan A with Lord Byron's: the res 
hwho can command men of talents, putting even Mr. Moore into the 


2 e 
QUty and lan. 
. not have a 
Ad 10 infoenes 


x 


| pecuniary embarrassments were the cause of the disturbed state of | livery of his service, and who bas suborned the favour of plone 


Lord Byron's mind, or formed the chief reason for the arrangements 
made by him at thattime. But is it reasonable for me to expect that 
| you, or any one else, should believe this unless I show you what 
were the causes in question? and this I eannot do.’--lam &c. 

“ E. NOEL BYRON.” 


only by thase who know ber not—J will beiieve her on her own 
testimony. 

What I regret most in Mr. Moore’s Life of Lord Byron is, that he 
had in his own hands the only pure means of serving Lord Byron’s 


fession with unfair attempts at blaming others. 
Byron takes all the blame on himself. 
no!, no, nor even the misfortune, in my choice (unless in choosing at 


there never was a better, or even a kinder or more amiable and agrea- 
ble being. than Lady Byron. [never bad, or ever can have any re- 
proach to make ber while with me.’’ Now nothing in Lord Byron’s 


Lord Byron on the same subject, and by showing your own ungallant 


both of them I reprove you. Byron contesses, but you try to explain 
away his confession, and by your hints at spies, unsuitableness &c. 
you dirty and puddle the holy water of acknowledgment that alone 
will wash away the poor penitent man’s transgressions. You resort 
to Byron’s letter to Mr. Rogers for the means of inculpating Lady 
Byron and her friends, as blamers of Lord Byron. But they never 
said more than that Lord Byron's temper was intolerable to Lady By- 
— This was true, and they never circulated any calumnies against 

im. 

There is equal injustice in the allusion to Lord Byron haviag been 
ever surrounded by spies. What spy was near him? The only person 
denounced in that odious capacity by Lord Byron himself was Mrs. 
Clermont ; and what was the fact with regard to her? If Mrs. Cler- 
mont was a@ spy, surely the last person in the world to have acquitted 
her would have been Mrs. Leigh, the sister of Lord Byron; but I have in 
my possession the authentic copy of a letter from Mrs. Leigh to thesame 
Mrs. C. earnestly acquitting her of the calumny, and offering even puab- 
lic testimony to her (Mrs. C.’s) tenderness and forbearance (I eopy Mrs. 
Leigh's words) under circumstances that must have been trying (o any 
friend of Lord Byron. Another unworthy expression of Mr. Moore’s 
is, that of calling Lord Byron a “ deserted husband.” Let him read Lord 
Byron's remarks and blot out this absurdity from his volume. Dr. 
Luashington, versed in the harshest cases of justifiable separation, and 
bound to admit none of a slight nature, though it was impossible she 
could live with him. 

You should have paused, Mr. Moore, before you compelled any 
friend of Lady Byron to bring out this truth. 

It isa farther mistake on Mr. Moore's part and I can prove it to be 
so, if proof be necessary, to represent Lady Byron, in the course of 
their courtship, as one inviting her future husband to correspondence 
by letters after she had at first refused him. She never proposed acor- 
respondence. On the contrary, he sent her a message after that first 
refusal, stating, that he meant to go abroad, and to travel fur some years 
in the east; that he should depart with a heart aching, but not angry ; 
and that he only begged a verbal assurance tbat she had still some in- 
terest in bis happiness. Could Miss Millbank, a well-bred woman, re- 
fuse a courteous answer to such a message? She sent him a verbal an- 
swer, which was merely kind and becoming, but which signified no 
encouragement that be should renew his offer of marriage. After 
that message he wrote to her a most interesting letter about himself— 
about his views, personal, moral, and religious, to which it would have 
been uncharitable not to have replied. The result was an insensibly 


increasing gg ey which ended in ber being devoutly at- 


tached to him. About this time I occasionally saw Lord Byron, and 
though I knew less of him than Mr. Moore, yet I suspect [ knew as 
much of him as Miss Milbank then knew. At that time he was so 
pleasing, that if I had had a daughter with ample fortune and beauty, 
I should have trasted her in marriage with Lord Byron. 

[tis another improper insinuation, when Mr. Moore hints at a re- 
semblance between the first wife of Milton and the widow of Byron. 
The parratlel is disgustingly unfair—Of Milton’s first wife we know 
not much ; but, upon the whole, it is clear that his wife could not have 
got two honourable men to justify her departure. She went away 
from him, to all appearance in rashness, and returned, for her own 
convenience, in repentance. dy Byron acted no such part. Pro- 
duce on Mrs. Milton's part a Dr. Lushington to speak for ber, and we 
will meet you in the parrallel, but beware of the ploughshare ! 

It is more for Lord Byron’s sake than for his widow’s that I resort 





periculo, 


Excellent woman! honoured by all who know her, and injured 


character, which was his Lordship’s own touching confession, and | 
that he has thrown away the said means t arnishing thet fair con- es a 

eS oe my hg In Sines 235, Lord | Vent actin favour of debtors to morality, Bat pay the due homage» 
« The fault,” he says, ‘ was 


all ;) but I must say it in the very dregs of all this bitter business that 


indifference to the thus acquitted Lady Byron? In the name of | 


*“T had not time to ask Lady Byron’s permission to print this 
private letter, but it seemed to me important, and J published it meo 


j women by the beauty of his person, and the voluptuonsnes of 
; verses. Lady Byron has nothing to oppose to these fesciyations 
jthe truth and justice of her cause. ra 
| The true way of bringing off Byron from this question of his 
| jugal unhappiness would be his own way, namely—to acknowl» 
frankly this one, and perhaps the only one great error of bis life >. 
| knowledge it, and after all, what a space is still left in our mind (~ 
allowance and charity, and even for admiration of bim. All mes » 
they are frail and fallible beings, are concerned in palliating bis fax! ~ 
toacertain degree they are concerned; though, if you redoce iy 
standard of duty too low, the meanest man may sympathise with jn 
| apology for a vad husband, and disdain to take the benelit of an iow. 


| moral principle, frankly own that the child of genius is, in this per 
|lar, not to be defended—abstain from absotving Byron ov & 
grounds, and you will do him more good than by idle attempyat jg 
j tification. Above all, keep off vour sentimental mummeries fron » 
| hallowed precincts of his widow’s character. There, Mr. Moore 
must not fish for compliments, or poach for the pathetic. Byres 


poetry is finer than this. But why, Mr. Moore, have you frozea the | quitted at Lady Byron’s expense, can be taken home to 00> 
effect of this melting candour by — up the inconsistences of 


heart’s sympathy, though there is no saying how much the ter 
| yearns to forgive him when there is no sophistry used in bis dele 

You said, Mr. Moore, that Lady Byron was unsuitable to her La~ 
the word is cunningly insidious, and may mean as much or asiitew 
may suit your convenience.—But if she was unsuitable, | remark,’ 
it tells all the worse against Lord B, I have not read it in your bet 
for I hate to wade through it; but they tell me, that you bave ro! 
Warily depreciated Lady Byron, but that you have deseribed she 
that would have suited him. If this be true it is the ankindes ome 
all—to hold up a florid description of a woman suitable to Lord Bj 
asif in mockery over that forlorn flower of virtue that was or 
in the solitude of sorrow. But I trust there is no such passage)" 
book.—Surely you must be conscious of your woman with her” 
loose about her who would have suited Lord Byron,” to bee 
gay a being as the woman without a head. A woman to si 

yrom!!! Poo! poo! I cou'd paint to you the women (hehe 
have matched him, if [had not bargained to say as little es p= 
against him. 

If Lady Byron was not suitable to Lord Byron, so moeb the 
for his Lordship ; for let me tell you, Mr. Moore, that neither yor 
try, nor Lord Byron’, nor all our poetry put together, ever Geet” 
a more interesting being than the woman whom you haves ot 
treated. This was not kicking the dead lion, bat wounding ‘> 
lamb, who was already bleeding and shorn even unto the = 
know that, collectively speaking, the world is in Lady Byron’ 
but it is coldly favourable, and you have not warmed is 
Time, however, cures every thing ~ once you 
ma the means of Lady Byron's character bein 

juhen en THOMAS pe ct 
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Ships. 


K AND HAVRE fF B. 
‘Masters. Days of sailing from Days sro 
4 ork. } 
No.1.Charlemagne, |Robinson, |Feb. 1, June!, Oct. 1 BMar.20Juty 3 
Oid Line—Havre, |E.L.Keen,| “ 10, * 
2.Chas.Carroll (Clark, “« go, * 2, * 
1. Edw .Quesnel, |Mawkine, March!, July 1, Nov- 
Old Line—HenrilV..\J.B. Pell, « 30, * 10, * 
2. France, E. Fank, “ 
1. Sully, R.J.Macy Ap’l. 
OldLine—Francois lst; W.Skiddy | “* ’ 
2. Erie, J. Funk, « 20, 
1. Formosa, Orne, May 1, Sept.!, , 
Old Line—De Rham, |Depeyster,| “ 10, * He 
2. Edw.Bonaffe, |Hathaway! “ 20, * 20, edand forty oie 
Passage inthe Cabin to or from Hayre, one hundr 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every peoay es Borke, @ weet) 
Old Line.—Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles suset Havre 
ton street, New York. Crassous & yd, Brokers. Age 4 Bert 
Palmer. Nos. | and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, ) EB. Geet 
of Wall and Pearl streets,New York.—Agents at py bag ci 
—2, Bonuaffe, Boisgerardc & Co. All these packets take a 
the Post Office. &€_— ae 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKET at | 
Ships Masters Days KA satling from ) ‘Le 
ew York. a ped. 16,000 
. New York, Jan. i May 1, Sept. oo * 
York, «6, ae’ 16.Mar. Lou 
Manchester,  |Sketchly | “ 16, “ 16, © 16, Mar a 
Wm. Byrnes, Hackstaff, “ 24, * a Ost yo i 
Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 5, Ce a. , o6.. 
Geo. Canning, ‘Allyn, | “ ® S 6 Oe April 1400 | 
Caledonia \Rogers, “ 16, “ 1, yb 
John Jay, |Holdrege, 


“a4, “ 24, * 2) ““*? 

Canada, \Graham, Mar. 1, July . Nov. : om “oy 
Napoleon, | Smith, eee. iB ou 16) Mer 1, Sep | 
Florida, \Tinkbam,) ‘* 36, og ga, BS 
B ham, \Harris, 6 24, , 
Pacific. Crocker, |April 1, Aus- 1, Duss 
Silas Richards, Holdrege,| 5 Sd 
Britannia, Marshall, 
GitvanusJeakias Allen, 

Passage iv the Cabin to Liverpoo . 
guineas: including veds, bedding , wine yapds! 
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